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Removing War-Controls 
From U.S. Foreign Trade 


What Has Been Done Thus Far 


ITH THE ISSUANCE of Current 


Export Bulletin 276 on September 


10, 1945, the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration released from all export control 
the great bulk of this Nation’s commer- 
cial intercourse with the rest of the 
world. While this action marked the 
climax of export de-control it neverthe- 
less constituted a consistent and coher- 
ent part of an integrated policy of con- 
trol relaxation which had been a basic 
objective of FEA and its predecessor 
agencies since their creation. 

For more than a year prior to Sep- 
tember 10, 1945, plans had been carefully 
formulated with a view to translating 
into a relaxation of export control every 
instance of sufficiently increased avail- 
ability of any material. Since Septem- 
ber 10, 1945, additional commodities have 
been scheduled for removal from the list 
of those requiring export clearance to all 
destinations. It is therefore necessary 
to examine the background of export- 
license control. The pace and signifi- 
cance of present relaxations can be prop- 
erly understood only within the frame- 
work of the origin of, and our wartime 
experience with, these controls. 


Back ground of Control 


On July 2, 1940, the Congress of the 
United States passed an Act (54 Stat 
714) which was entitled “an Act to ex- 
pedite the strengthening of the national 
defense,” and which authorized the 
President “to prohibit or curtail the ex- 
portation of any military equipment or 
munitions, or component parts thereof, 
or machinery, tools, or material, or sup- 
plies necessary for the manufacturing, 
servicing or operations thereof, except 
under such rules as he may prescribe.’ 
This authority was greatly extended in 
June of 1942 (56 Stat. 463) to permit the 
President “to prohibit or curtail the ex- 
portation of any articles, technical data, 
materials or supplies.””. Renewal of this 
authority has twice been provided by the 
Congress. The latest expiration date is 
June 30, 1946 

Foreign economic affairs were then 
unified, by Executive Order 9361 of July 
15, 1943, which provided (in Section 4 
that: “The functions of the Office of War 
Mobilization shall include the authority 
0 arrange for the unification and co- 
Ordination of the activities of the Fed- 
tral Government relating to foreign sup- 
bly, foreign procurement, and other for- 





By Francis McIntyre, Chief, Pro- 
gram Coordination Staff, Foreign 
Economic Administration 


eign economic affairs in conformity with 
the foreign policy of the United States 
as defined by the Secretary of State.” 


Objectives of Control 


Pursuant to the Act of June 30, 1942, 
and to Executive Order 9361, the objec- 
tives of export control were expressed in 
a resolution adopted July 29, 1943, by the 
War Mobilization Committee: 

To control the commercial exporta- 
tion from the United States and its Ter- 
ritories, dependencies, and possessions, of 
articles, materials, supplies and tech- 
nical data so as to: 

(1) Prevent the exportation of any 
articles, materials, supplies, or techni- 
cal data to such destinations, in such 
amounts or to such consignees as might 
directly or indirectly aid the enemy; 

(2) Prevent the exportatian, except 
for the purposes set forth in items (4) 
to (8) herein, of articles, materials or 
supplies required within the United 
States, its Territories, dependencies or 
possessions, for the war production ef- 
fort and the civilian economy: 

(3) Prevent the exportation of tech- 
nical data except where necessary to as- 
sist in the development of industrial 
and mechanical techniques employed in 
furtherance of the war program of the 
United Nations and where adequate as- 
surance is provided that such data will 
not be made available to unfriendly in- 
terests or where the nature of the data 
is such that indiscriminate disclosure 
will not impair the national defense or 
well-being of the country; 

(4) Supply materials to maintain and 
expand the production and procurement 
abroad of strategic and critical mate- 
rials required for the war effort and 
civilian economies of the United Na- 
tions; 

(5) Supply materials to Allied coun- 
tries of the kinds and in the amounts 
necessary to maintain their war and 
domestic economies; 

(6) Supply materials to friendly coun- 
tries of the kinds and in the amounts 
necessary to maintain their domestic 
economies: 

(7) Insure, within the limitations of 
shipping availabilities, the priority of 


and What Is the Outlook Now? 


movement of goods most essential to 
the economies of such Allied or other 
friendly countries; 

(8) Control of the shipment of goods 
to European and other neutrals with a 
view to obtaining from them concessions 
helpful to the war program of the United 
Nations and detrimental to the war effort 
of the enemy countries; and, incident 
to the foregoing, 

(9) Locate stranded critical and stra- 
tegic materials, including materials the 
exportation of which has been denied, 
and direct such materials in active chan- 
nels where they will further the war 
program, either through the medium of 
voluntary resale or requisitioning and, 
where requisitioning is necessary, de- 
termine the fair and just compensation 
to be paid the owner; and, in the admin- 
istration of said programs and policies, 
so administer its controls, consistent 
with the war exigencies, as to maintain 
and strengthen private trade channels 
and protect the trade position of the 
United States. 


Place of FEA 


When the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration was established (Executive 
Order 9380, September 25, 1943) there 
were absorbed in a single agency all the 
functions and responsibilities for United 
States export which had formerly been 
divided between the Office of Lend-Lease 
Administration and the Office of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. The aid to friendly 
economies described in Sections 5 and 
6 of the War Mobilization Committee 
resolution cited above was then supple- 
mented by a vigorous program for di- 
rect—or indirect—military supplies to 
our fighting Allies, and a single Supply 
Bureau of the new Administration con- 
trolled all exports other than direct 
munitions of war to every country of the 
world, except Canada. 

In the distribution of functions which 
has characterized wartime Washington, 
the authority to direct production and 
the authority to control exports have 
been separate. FEA and its predecessor 
agencies have had to exercise the nega- 
tive control of prohibiting exports which 
were contrary to the public policy ex- 
pressed by the War Mobilization Com- 
mittee resolution. It has been neces- 
sary to secure from the production agen- 
cies (e. g., WPB) the supply assistance 
with which FEA could seek positively to 
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implement its objectives of supply to es 
{ 





Allied and friendly nations. 

As United States production became 
more and more fully devoted to supply- 
ing the United States war machine, the 
supply of commodities which could be 
made available for export became more 
restricted. Among these available ex- 
ports, ever-increasing quantities had to 
be directed to the military effort of our 
Allies. Because of the limited dollar 
purchasing power of these Allies, much 
of these direct war-supporting exports 
had of necessity to be effected under the 
lend-lease mechanism. As a conse- 
quence the supply of materials avail- 
able for commercial export was even 
further reduced. This trend has now 
been completely reversed; and, as will 
be shown, the reversal came substan- 
tially before the termination of lend- 
lease which followed the end of the war 
in the Pacific. 


Planning De-Control 


In the late summer of 1944, prompted 
no little by the “peace scares” which 
were then rife, many agencies in Wash- 
ington began the task of reviewing the 
wartime controls for whose administra- 
tion they were responsible and making 
plans for the orderly removal of those 
controls as rapidly as the military situa- 
tion permitted. Prominent among the 
groups working on this problem was the 
War Production Board Committee known 
as CODCAVE from its full title of “Com- 
mittee on Demobilization of Controls 
After Victory in Europe.” Some mem- 
bers, aghast at the pace of CODCAVE’s 
plans, suggested that it should be known 
as CONCLAVE, both because these let- 
ters formed a reasonable word, and be- 
cause they might be said to stand for 
“Committee on No Controls Left After 
Victory in Europe.” 

This CODCAVE group, although a 
WPB Committee, organized subcommit- 
tees whose membership included repre- 
sentatives of other agencies interested 
in supply problems. The author of this 
paper represented FEA on the Export 
Subcommittee. The report of this Ex- 
port Subcommittee stressed the neces- 
sity of retaining export license control 
on commodities still in short supply and 
urgently needed for the continuing 
struggle in the Pacific. It was also recog- 
nized that some export controls might 
be necessary (in case the United States 
civilian economy were threatened with 
an excessive export drain of essential 
materials) even where domestic distri- 
bution controls had been removed. Nev- 
ertheless the committee accepted as a 
general principle that, insofar as ex- 
port restrictions were based on supply 
considerations, the relaxation of export 
license control should keep pace with the 
revocation of domestic control. Export 
controls have of course been imposed, 
without reference to supply, in cases 
where military or political considera- 
tions dictated the prohibition of ship- 
ments to unfriendly or enemy consignees. 

With the adverse military develop- 
ments of December 1944 in the European 
Theater, stated military requirements 
were sharply increased and licensing for 
export was of necessity still further cur- 
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The Industrial Reference Service, 
which was discontinued following 
our entry into the war, was resumed 
early in 1945. As before, it is issued 
in parts, each covering a major in- 
dustry or a group of associated in- 
dustries. Coverage included both 
foreign and domestic developments. 

It is issued in loose-leaf printed 
form and designed for filing in 
standard three-ring binders. Some 
are illustrated. 

Part 3, pictured above, deals with 
the motion-picture and equipment 
industry. It is available on sub- 
scription or single copy basis; $1.40 
a year, 5 cents a copy. Subscrip- 
tions may be entered with the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., or with any 
of the Department's Field Offices, a 
list of which appears on the inside 
front cover. Checks should be 
made payable to the Superintend- 
ent of Documents. 


Releases which have already ap- 
peared are listed below: 
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AND EQUIPMENT 


PosT-WAR MARKET POTENTIALITIES FOR 
MOTION-PICTURE EQUIPMENT IN GI- 
BRALTAR, SPAIN, TURKEY, AND RUSSIA 

MOTION-PICTURE EQUIPMENT SURVEY oF 
CHILE 

THE ARGENTINA MOTION-PICTURE Mar- 
KET 

MOTION-PICTURE EQUIPMENT SURVEY OF 
BRAZIL 

MARKET FOR MOTION PICTURES IN INDIA 
AND CEYLON 

PosT-WAR MARKET POTENTIALITIES FOR 
MOTION-PICTURE EQUIPMENT IN MEx- 
Ico 

POST-WAR MARKET POTENTIALITIES FOR 
MOTION-PICTURE EQUIPMENT IN CUBA 

MOTION-PICTURE EQUIPMENT SURVEY OF 
VENEZUELA 

Post-WaR MARKET POTENTIALITIES FOR 
MOTION-PICTURE EQUIPMENT IN 
SWITZERLAND 

PosT-WAR MARKET POTENTIALITIES FOR 
MOTION-PICTURE EQUIPMENT IN Bo- 
LIVIA AND PARAGUAY 

PosT-WAR MARKET POTENTIALITIES FOR 
MOTION-PICTURE EQUIPMENT IN 
SWEDEN 

PosT-WaR MARKET POTENTIALITIES FOR 
MOTION-PICTURE EQUIPMENT IN COSTA 
RICA 

Post-WAR MARKET POTENTIALITIES FOR 
MOTION-PICTURE EQUIPMENT IN THE 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Post-WarR MARKET POTENTIALITIES FOR 
MOTION-PICTURE EQUIPMENT IN CHINA 

PostT-WaAR MARKET POTENTIALITIES FOR 
MOTION-PICTURE EQUIPMENT IN Por- 
TUGAL AND POSSESSIONS 

Post-WaAR MARKET POTENTIALITIES POR 
MOTION-PICTURE EQUIPMENT IN EGYPT 
AND Port SaIp 

Post-WaR MARKET POTENTIALITIES FOR 
MOTION-PICTURE EQUIPMENT IN EcvU- 
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tailed. The improved military situa- 
tion in the spring of 1945 led to a re- 
examination of the de-control plans of 
the supply agencies under the aegis of 
a new War Production Board commit- 
tee, “The Committee on Period One.” 

It was recognized, however, that the 
end of the European war would not 
produce sudden availability of major 
commodities and hence plans for the 
“one-front” war were made in terms of 
selective elimination of distribution con- 
trols (both domestic and foreign) on 
those commodities whose supply situa- 
tion permitted such relaxation. (Plans 
for the revocation of domestic produc- 
tion controls proceeded concurrently, of 
course, but they are not directly relevant 
to the subject matter of this paper.) 


One-Front War 


The period between VE and VJ Days 
was one of relatively gradual adjustment. 
While the emphasis in all planning was 
on de-control, the military demands for 


the Pacific Theater of Operations were 
only very slightly reduced over - 
some cases (notably cotton textiles, be- 
cause of the expected transfer of large 
numbers of troops to warmer climates) 
requirements actually increased. Conse- 
quently there was no marked improve- 
ment in the availability of commodities 
for civilian use, either domestic or ex- 
port, and little relaxation of controls 
The expected dis- 
gorging of inventory as some war COon- 
tracts were canceled did not materializ, 
probably in part because WPB permitted 
retention (for civilian use when and 4 
of materials obtained for 
a canceled war contract and unusable in 


stated for a “two-front’’ conflict. 


could be effected. 


authorized) 


filling other war orders. 


Nevertheless the changing character 
of the war led to the release of some 
commodities for increased civilian use, 
whereupon the WPB and the FEA estab- 
lished a Joint Committee on Export Con- 
trols, meetings of which were attended 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


This article comprises the strictly 
economic sections of General Eisen- 
hower’s initial comprehensive re- 
port to the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 
the Military Government of Ger- 
many—as of August 20, 1945. This 
magazine believes that the ma- 
terial should prove illuminating 
and valuable to American business- 
men and students of economic con- 
ditions and trends in Europe. The 
general title here given to the 
discussion, and many of the sub- 
headings, have been supplied 
in the office of FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. It should be noted that, 
throughout the article, the phrase 
“Western Zones” means the British, 
French, and U. S. Zones. 




















HE INTERNAL ECONOMY of Ger- 

Many was exhausted and strained 
by the demands of war and the inroads 
of our bombing. Although it still pos- 
sesses large material resources and la- 
tent powers of recuperation, shortages of 
available coal and food and of trans- 
portation and communication facilities 
have brought the German economy, and 
particularly its industry, almost to a 
standstill. 

The present conditions of this econ- 
omy must be evaluated in the light of 
three definite policies: the necessity for 
demilitarization of German _ industry, 
the requirement for exports to pay for 
necessary imports, and the necessity for 
producing the minimum German civil 
requirements essential to prevent wide- 
spread starvation and disease 


Demilitarization Is Thorough 


The German economy is, for the time 
being, thoroughly demilitarized, and, 
far from restraining resurgent German 
business, great efforts must be exerted 
to build up industrial, transport, and 
communications facilities, which are es- 
sential for the production of coal re- 
quired in western Europe and for the 
Provision of minimum food and other 
essential supplies. During the warm 
weather and the harvesting seasons 
there was little or no starvation or un- 
rest in Germany, although the food ra- 
on is dangerously low. The few units 
of German industry operating are being 
largely maintained by existing stocks 
Without replacement. Serious economic 
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problems remain to be solved in Ger- 
many. 

Considerable restraining influences in 
almost all economic fields are caused by 
restrictions inherent in the nature of 
decentralized military government. Lo- 
cally, limitations on communications are 
still very hampering, and the necessary 
imposition of military controls and the 
process of de-Nazification have naturally 
greatly curtailed all industrial and com- 
mercial activity. The initial restrictions 
and controls are gradually being relaxed 
under proper supervision. 


Zonal-Boundary Problems 


More complete interruption of eco- 
nomic activities has been caused at zonal 
boundaries. With the high degree of 
integration and centralization charac- 
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German Economy Today 
Presents Acute Problems 


teristic of the German economy, many 
practical difficulties arise due to limita- 
tions on inter-zonal commerce, com- 
munications, and traffic. The larger 
part of German industry and practically 
all of its coal lie outside the U. S. Zone; 
and many industries in the U. S. Zone 
are dependent on fuel and materials from 
other areas, or produce items which are 
required in those areas. On the other 
hand, the British Zone, which produces 
large quantities of coal, requires for its 
production pit props and other assistance 
from the U. S. Zone. These difficulties, 
caused by zonal boundaries, where they 
are of major importance, are currently 
being met largely by arrangements 
through Allied channels; but greater re- 
sponsibility will be placed on the Ger- 
mans wherever practicable, in line with 
recent policies. 

Pending quadripartite agreement, 
reparations or restitution deliveries from 
the U. S. Zone had not been initiated by 
the end of July. 





Signal Corps photo. 


German civilians breaking and loading rock for road repairs—by arrangement of«the Military 


Government 


through the local burgermeister. 
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Balanced Basis Needed 


Encouragement and control of those 
economic developments considered es- 
sential require action to solve many 
pressing trade and financial problems, 
including public finance, banking, and 
price control. As soon as practicable, 
the German economy should be put upon 
a financially balanced basis, instead of 
operating under orders, regardless of 
profit and loss, as is now done in many 
fields to meet the needs of the moment. 
Many of these problems can only be 
finally solved on a quadripartite basis. 

The German people have been warned 
that the responsibility for bringing in 
the harvests to reduce the food shortage 
is theirs, and, further, that there will be 
no coal available for house heating this 
winter and that they must stock up on 
wood. Their response indicates that 
these warnings have been taken in all 
seriousness. 


Coal: Low Level of Output 


July pithead production of hard coal in 
the Western Zones of Germany was 
1,932,000 metric tons as compared with 
1,315,000 tons in June. After deduction 
of the coal required for operation of the 
mines, approximately 50 percent of the 
July pithead production was available 
for distribution of merchantable coal. 
This compares with an average of 90 to 
95 percent of merchantable coal avail- 
able at capacity operation. 

The very low level of current produc- 
tion is illustrated by a comparison with 
former output. The average annual 
production of hard coal at the pitheads 
in Germany for the war years 1938-43 


Signal Corps photo 
Germans on an assembly line make double-deck beds for displaced persons and former con- 
centration-camp internees 


was 188,000,000 metric tons, of which 
138,000,000 tons were from the British 
Zone, 14,000,000 tons from the French 
Zone, and 36,000,000 tons from the East- 
ern Zone, including Silesia. Hard-coal 
production in the U. S. Zone was prac- 
tically nil. It is estimated that the 


mines in the Western Zones lost some 20 


percent of their capacity by reason of 

physical destruction during the war. 
The July production of brown coal in 

the U. K. Zone was 1,231,000 tons (23 per- 


cent of 1938-43 average) compared with 


700,000 tons in June. 

tion in the U. S. Zone 
(39 percent of 1938-43 average) as com- 
pared with 176,000 tons in June. The 
average annual production of 


The July produc- 


percent of the heat value of an equal 


weight of hard coal, in Germany for the 


years 1938-43 was 237,000,000 tons, 166.- 
000,000 tons in the U. S. S. R. Zone, 65.- 
000,000 in the U. K. Zone, and 6.000.000 
tons in the U. S. Zone. 


Exports of merchantable coal, largely 
from Germany during May, 
June, and July totaled less than 500,000 


hard coal 


tons. 

The principal causes of low coal pro- 
duction are a shortage of skilled labor 
and low labor productivity. It is antici- 
pated that transportation facilities will 
probably be sufficient to move the coal 
as fast as it can be produced, but ar- 
rangements for storage and handling 
may cause difficulty. In Western Ger- 
many current employment of 155,000 
miners is less than 40 percent of normal. 
Miners are being released from prisoner- 
of-war camps for work in the mines, and 
men will be recruited from industries 
which are not to be activated. 


was 189,000 tons 


brown 
coal, which contains approximately 22 
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Progress is being made in reducing 
absenteeism and in restoring discipline 
by making increased rations available to 
miners, repair of miners’ living quarters 
making tobacco and other merchandise 
available, and moving out of the mining 
areas displaced persons who have been 
a destructive element. Imported wheat 
has been made available for both the 
Ruhr and the Saar in view of the critica) 
food situation in these industrial areas 
and to assist in mining coal. 

An acute shortage of pit props exists. 
An effort is being made to meet this 
shortage by shipments from the U. g, 
Zone. It is._planned to ship 2,000 tons of 
pit props per day by the end of August. 
This latter quantity of props is sufficient 
to support the mining of 2,500,000 tons 
of coal per month. 


Industry and Utilities 


Industry is largely at a standstill in 
the U. S. Zone. Less than 10 percent of 
the industrial plants in the U. S. Zone 
are reported operating at all. Almost 
half of these plants are lumber mills 
supplying military requirements, lum- 
ber for house repairs, and pit props for 
coal-mining operations in the Ruhr. An 
additional one-quarter of the plants are 
engaged in the production of such con- 
sumer goods as textiles, clothing, shoes, 
and household articles. Other plants 
are working on U. S. Army needs, agri- 
cultural machinery, and transportation 
equipment and building materials. 

The reestablishment of industrial pro- 
duction to any substantial degree cannot 
be accomplished until coal and necessary 
raw materials are made available; un- 
til transportation and other communica- 
tions are established between supplies, 
manufacturers, and consumers; and un- 
til normal business financial transac- 
tions are possible. Production of mili- 
tary requirements has in many cases 
been accomplished only through the use 
of communications, transport facilities, 
and coal made available by the Armies. 
Other production has been largely de- 
pendent upon stocks on hand or sup- 
plies obtainable within easy reach. 

No major reactivation of the restricted 
industries, including the metal-working 
industries, is contemplated until policies 
regarding the transfer of plants for rep- 
arations account are determined and 
more coal can be made available for use 
within Germany. The present program 
of expanding coal exports to liberated 
countries to the maximum, even to the 
extent of sacrificing essential production 
within Germany, requires that no reac- 
tivation of German industry beyond the 
barest minimum take place 


Machinery and Equipment 


Production of machinery and equip- 
ment in the U. S. Zone is limited 
assembly and repair operations in a few 
plants with materials and parts on hand. 
Eight of the 61 agricultural-machinery 
producing plants in the U. S. Zone are 
in operation and produced 979 machines 
of all kinds in July as compared with 58 
in June. Railroad repair shops fre 
turned to service during July 95 loco 
motives and 554 railroad cars. Seven 
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locomotives and 19 freight cars were pro- 
duced. One automobile plant has been 
authorized to assemble, from existing 
stocks, 1,000 trucks for disposition by 
Military Government, approximately 250 
having been assembled to date. Other 
plants are reported to be repairing 
trucks and producing repair items for 
military account. 


Ball Bearings 


Approximately 80 percent of Ger- 
many’s ball-bearing industry capacity is 
in the U. S. Zone. Large stocks of raw 
materials and semifinished products are 
on hand. The industry produced several 
thousand bearings during July for mili- 
tary and civilian consumption. Limited 
quantities of telephone equipment, bat- 
teries, electric bulbs, cameras, and 
photographic equipment are being pro- 
duced to meet military requirements. 
In addition to having produced 300 cam- 
eras for the Signal Corps during July, 
the Leitz Plant at Wetzlar was also do- 
ing a considerable amount of repair on 
fire-control items for the Ordnance De- 
partment 


Petroleum Products 


Production of crude oil in the British 
Zone is expected to approximate 55,000 
tons per month during the next several 
months, and refinery capacity to handle 
this amount of crude oil is being built 
up at the Misburg, Ebano, and Bremen 
refineries. Production of refined prod- 
ucts at these plants is estimated at 46,000 
tons per month out of the 55,000 tons of 
crude oil after allowing for plant fuel 
and losses. August allocations of 36,720 
metric tons of refined products have 
been made as follows: U. K. Zone, 19,065 


This was a German steel mill 
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Signal Corps photo. 


This was a railroad marshalling yard at Limburg, Germany—one reason why restoration of 


transport is not easy 


tons; U. S. Zone, 13,210 tons; French 
Zone, 3,895 tons; and Berlin District, 550 
tons. 

The allocations are entirely for Ger- 
man civilian purposes, since the quality 
of the product does not meet military 
specifications and since the quantities 





Signal Corps photo. 


are insufficient to allow for such diver- 
sion. Preliminary estimates of essential 
civilian needs in the U. S. Zone indicate 
that expected refinery output of petro- 
leum products available to the U. S. Zone 
will fall short of requirements during the 
remaining months of 1945 to the extent 
of approximately 10,000 metric tons per 
month. By virtue of the emergency sit- 
uation, a request has been made to the 
War Department to approve the supply 
of the deficit quantities from Army 
stores. 


Metals: Idleness Exists 


For all practical purposes, the metal- 
lurgical industry in the U. S. Zone has 
continued idle since the occupation. 

The steel industry in the U.S. Zone has 
a capacity of roughly 400,000 tons yearly, 
or less than 2 percent of the total Ger- 
man capacity. 

There is at present no production in 
the U. S. Zone of either aluminum or 
magnesium. 


Chemicals: Production Is Scant 


Production of chemicals in the U. S. 
Zone is at a very low level. Factors lim- 
iting production are shortages of coal, 
coke, raw materials, and transportation. 
Potash awaiting shipment from mines in 
the U. S. Zone is adequate for the sup- 
plying of immediate needs, but insuffi- 
ciency of transportation is holding up 
movement. Further production will de- 
pend upon coal supplies. 

The Zone is facing a critical shortage 
of both nitrogen and phosphate ferti- 
lizers, which can be alleviated only by 
shipments of either coal or ammonia 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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SHANGHAI—After 


Japanese Capitulation 


The Big Port City Shows Little Change Following Years of Nipponese Occupation: 
Here Are First Official Data on Conditions in China’s Foremost Trading Center 


HANGHAI, first opened to American 

traders just over 100 years ago fol- 
lowing the Sino-American treaty con- 
cluded at Wanghia on July 3, 1844, has 
again been opened to the commerce of 
the world. 

Despite the variety and complexity of 
political, economic, and social problems 
which confront this cosmopolitan city of 
more than 3,375,000 people—in which the 
extremes of great wealth and abject pov- 
erty exist in as close proximity to each 
other as in any city in the world—and 
despite more than 7 years of virtual 
Japanese rule over this city, United 
States and other foreign nationals 
returning to Shanghai are greatly 
impressed with how little in outward 
appearance the city has changed. Al- 
though Shanghai received battle scars in 
1932, following the “Mukden Incident,” 
and was again the scene of bitter fight- 
ing and heroic defense by Chinese troops 
in 1937, when World War II started in 


1The United States Consulate General in 
Shanghai was reopened on September 13, 
1945, having been closed since December 8 
1941, following the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor. 









ic 


Based on Reports From U. S. 
Embassy Staff, Chungking 


China and when the Chapei and other 
districts of the native city were devas- 
tated by Japanese naval and aerial bom- 
bardment, these wounds have healed, 
and Shanghai is unique in that it is the 
only leading commercial and financial 
center in the Far East that has not suf- 
fered extensive material damage since 
1941. 


Certain Aspects Unfavorable 


To be sure, there has been large-scale 
as Well as petty looting by the Japanese. 
Industrial equipment, automobiles, fur- 
niture, and even doorknobs have been 
removed and wealth drained out of the 
city and surrounding districts, in ex- 
change for which the Japanese have left 
only paper money of almost no value. 
Shortages exist, in embarrassing num- 
ber and extent, but public services and 


?September 12, 1945, Central Reserve Bank 
dollars quoted at 100,000 to U. S. $1.00 and 


CRB8200 to Chinese National $1.00 





On the Whangpoo River near Shanghai 


utilities are functioning, although the 
equipment is reported to be run down 
and in need of repair. 

Lack of coal and electric power, also, 
together with the shutting down of Japa- 
nese-operated factories and sabotage by 
the Japanese in the interim between 
cessation of hostilities and the assump- 
tion of control by representatives of the 
Chinese Government, appears to have 
greatly curtailed Shanghai's industries 
and to have caused widespread unem- 
ployment. 

The transportation system is suffering 
from a shortage of passenger cars and 
trucks, which were requisitioned by the 
Japanese early during their occupation 
of the International Settlement. The 
Japanese appear, however, to have had 
ample rolling stock of various types at 
their disposal, as well as apparently siz- 
able stocks of gasoline and lubricating 
oil. Disarmament of Japanese soldiery 
in the Shanghai area, and the requisi- 
tioning of Japanese-held transportation 
equipment and supplies, will undoubtedly 
aid greatly in the rehabilitation of the 
city’s transportation system 


The Rice Situation 


Despite problems inherent even in nor- 
mal times in supplying food to a large 
city with a population density of more 
than 10,000 per square mile, there is not, 
nor apparently has there been, any really 
acute shortage of food in Shanghai. 
What fears there may have been of an 
acute food shortage, following the col- 
lapse of Japanese authority in Shanghai 
and the surrounding district, have been 
relieved, temporarily at least, by the re- 
lease of hoarded stocks, the ending of 
restrictions on production, and the 
elimination of Japanese interference 
with the movement of foodstuffs inside 
and into the Shanghai area 

This has been reflected in the decline 
in price of domestic rice from a peak in 
June of CRB$3,000,000 per hectoliter * to 
CRB$640,000 on September 12, 1945. A 
part of the reduction in the price of rice 
is attributed to a reputed cancellation 
of the taxes on farmers and to elimina- 
tion of a wide variety of Japanese eX- 
actions levied as river-trade taxes, tran- 


1 hectoliter equals about 171 pounds. 
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View along the Bund at Shanghai, in the prewar heyday of the great port-metropolis. 


sit dues, exorbitant freight rates, and 
“squeeze’’ of one kind or another. 

Moreover, as the early rice crop in 
the Shanghai and Nanking area is re- 
ported to have been a good one, no anx- 
iety is felt as to the supply in the next 
few months, and fears of an immediate 
shortage have been relieved. Handling 
of hoarded and enemy stocks of rice, 
however, still presents a serious prob- 
lem. 


Staple Foods Adequate 


Although reports so far received on 
other staple food commodities indicate 
that the food situation may become seri- 
ous during the ensuing months, there is 
no immediate cause for alarm. A fair 
local May-June crop of wheat has ma- 
terially eased the flour situation, which 
was viewed with genuine alarm several 
months ago, and the price of first-qual- 
ity flour has dropped sharply from a 
peak of CRBS260,000 per bag of 49 pounds 
in June to CRB$130,000 on September 12, 
whereas local wheat was quoted at CRB- 
$150,000 per 100 catties (110.23 pounds). 

Reports have not yet been received on 
the condition in which the Japanese left 
the Shanghai flour mills, but the Chinese 
Central News Agency reported Septem- 
ber 26, 1945, that the Chinese Govern- 
ment’s Commissioner of Food in Shang- 
hai began on that date to take over all 
Japanese-operated flour mills. It is also 
hot yet apparent whether wheat or flour 
Will be more urgently needed later to 
supplement local supplies in Shanghai, 
or to meet the needs of other parts of 
China which formerly consumed flour 
milled in Shanghai 

The price of white sugar was quoted in 
the Chinese press of September 12 at 
18,000 to 20,000 CRB dollars per catty of 
1.1023 pounds, with no appreciable stocks 
on the market. Small quantities of For- 
mosan and even Java No. 24 sugar are 
said to be still available, but are not suf- 
ficient to withstand the pressure of any 

667634—45 2 
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sudden demand. Fats and oils are 
among the most critical commodities in 
short supply. Despite this shortage, the 
price of Tsingtao peanut oil dropped 
from CRB$20,000, assumably as of sev- 
eral months ago, to a quoted price of 
CRB$9,000 per catty on September 12, 
1945. 


Shortage of Clothing 


The native population of Shanghai 
may be even more short of clothes than 
of food. “Well-fed but in tatters” is the 
observation of one American recently re- 
turned to Shanghai. Another observer 
states that it is still too early to attempt 
more than a rough estimate of the situ- 
ation in Shanghai’s important textile in- 
dustry, especially as to the number of 
cotton spindles and looms available for 
immediate operation. It is believed that 
most of the units controlled by the 
Chinese Cotton Mill Owners Association 
are intact. Although the status of the 
British mills is not definitely known, it 
is thought that the important Ewo Mills, 
owned by Jardine Matheson & Co., Ltd., 
and with more than 100,000 spindles prior 
to December 8, 1941, were stripped of 
machinery, 

The status of the Japanese-owned 
mills is still uncertain. Although a 
Shanghai correspondent of the Chung- 
king Shang Wu Jih Pao (Commercia) 
Daily News) reported that the Chinese 
War Production Board on September 20 
took over the nine Japanese textile com- 
panies operating 30 cotton mills in the 
Shanghai area, it is reliably stated that 
some of the Japanese-owned mills were 
cleared of machinery to provide floor 
space for making uniforms and war ma- 
terials such as small arms and munitions. 

Despite shortages in cotton goods, the 
downward trend that has been manifest 
in the price of foodstuffs has also been 
witnessed in the price of textiles. Quo- 
tations in Shanghai on September 12 on 
Phoenix-brand cotton yarn, 42-count 
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and 20-count, respectively, were CRB- 
$21,500,000 and CRB$15,500,000 per 
standard bale; 12-pound sheetings were 
quoted at CRB$627,000 per piece of 40 
yards. These quotations are about 50 
percent lower than a few months ago and 
reflect the downward trend of prices from 
mid-August to mid-September. 


Cotton and Tobacco Crops 


Although the cotton crop in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Shanghai has been re- 
ported quite satisfactory, the quantities 
available are normally small and meet 
the needs of the mills for only a few 
weeks. In general, domestic supplies of 
cotton seemingly are light, but no defi- 
nite information is available as to crops 
in such Provinces as Shantung, Hopei, 
Honan, and Anhwei, which customarily 
were large suppliers to the Shanghai 
market. The U.S. Agricultural Attaché 
in China estimates, however, that cur- 
rent cotton crops are only about one- 
third the high 1936 production of 
16,000,000 shih piculs, or about one-half 
of the prewar average of about 11,000,000 
shih piculs.* 

Supplies of dyes (and possibly other 
chemicals essential to the cotton-textile 
industry) are reported to be adequate, 
with the extremely large _ supplies 
accumulated before the war not yet 
exhausted. 

No reliable information is yet avail- 
able regarding the status of the 1945 
tobacco crop in “Occupied China,” but it 
is believed to be far below the prewar fig- 
ure of 90,000,000 pounds. The Shantung 
flue-cured crop reportedly is very small, 
and it is understood that the Honan crop 
is also far below prewar levels. The 
Japanese have kept the Shanghai fac- 
tories in operation by using inferior 
tobacco. 

An amusing phase of the cigarette sit- 
uation has been the appearance on the 
market during the Japanese occupation 
of a wide variety of new brands bearing 
such names as “Carnation Milk,” “White 
Horse,” and other well-known trade 
names, practically all of which applied in 
prewar days to commodities other than 
cigarettes. 

It is presumed that the principal units 
of the Shanghai cigarette-manufactur- 
ing industry will shortly be reoccupied 
by their former owners, although it re- 
mains to be seen in what condition they 
will be found after Japanese occupation 
and possible stripping of equipment. 


Civil Authority Established 


Representatives of the Chinese Na- 
tional Government in Shanghai are pro- 
ceeding with the establishment of their 
control over the entire city, including the 
former International Settlement and the 
French and Japanese Concessions, in 
conformity with the United Nations pol- 
icy on the rendition of extraterritorial 
rights previously exercised by most 
powers in China. The repossession by 
Allied nationals of commercial and resi- 
dential properties has begun, although 


‘1 shih picul equals 100 shih catties or 
110.23 pounds. « 


(Continued on p. 41) 
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AUSTRALIA Grows, 
Spins, Weaves, Cotton 


Domestic Raw-Cotton Production, Steadily Declining, Is Now Only a) 
“Drop in the Bucket” Compared With the Amounts Imported-—Mainly | 


From the United States 


USTRALIA, which through the fore- 
sight of the eighteenth-century 
MacArthur is now the world’s greatest 
wool-producing country, has been de- 
veloping other textile fibers throughout 
the years, and about two decades ago 
added cotton spinning and weaving to 
its expanding list of manufacturing in- 
dustries. In the 1942-43 fiscal year the 
country’s 71 cotton mills consumed 
nearly 30,000,000 pounds of raw cotton, 
and purchased more than _ 19,000,000 
pounds of yarn. 

Cotton growing, though on a small 
scale, was an important undertaking 
during the early years of New South 
Wales and Queensland. War conditions 
in North America reduced supplies 
from that source during the 1860’s and 
the early 1870’s, world prices rose, and 
cotton cultivation was stimulated in 
other growing areas. Australia fell un- 
der the influence thus exerted, and ex- 
ports from Queensland reached a max- 
imum of 2,500,000 pounds in 1871. This 
was a big jump from the first recorded 
exports of three bags in 1830. After 
1871 cotton from the United States again 
entered world trade in sizable amounts; 
production in Australia dwindled, and, 
with the exception of a few intermittent 
spurts, the tide of recession did not turn 
until after 120. 

In 1925 cotton spinning and weaving 
was begun on a small scale in Australia 
and fortunately had developed to a 
point, by the outbreak of World War II 
in 1939, where it could make an impor- 
tant contribution to the textile needs of 
both civilians and armed forces alike. 


Oucensland’s Cotton Output 


Cotton is grown on a commercial scale 
in Queensland only. Dry farming is 
practiced, and consequently cultivation 
involves much uncertainty throughout 
the cycle from planting to harvesting. 
For instance, acreage in the 1944-45 
growing season was the smallest since 
1921-22. Lack of rain in the sowing 
months, October, November, and Decem- 
ber, resulted in planting of only 8,000 
acres, from which about 3,000 bales ‘of 
500 pounds) of lint are expected. Un- 
doubtedly the wartime shortages of farm 
labor contributed to this acreage reduc- 
tion. The following table will give an 


By Marcaret E. Wampscanss, [ndus- 
trial Projects Unit, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce 

idea of the area grown in Queensland 


with the production of raw cotton lint 
during the past several years: 
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The advantage of utilizing the suitable 
soil along Australia’s main river basins, 
through supplementary irrigation, is 
now fully realized. Experimental plots 
have demonstrated that yields in such 
areas are almost three times those in the 
dry-farming regions. 

To supplement the reduced crops, in 
the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1943, 
29,633,848 pounds of raw cotton were 
imported. Incoming shipments totaled 
20,804,902 pounds in the following year, 
and 21,464,320 pounds in the 9 months 
which ended March 31, 1945 


Textile Industry “Youne”’ 
7 Ss 


Cotton spinning and weaving was be- 
gun in Australia only 20 years ago. Dur- 
ing the first decade progress was slow, 
but the last 10 years have seen tremen- 
dous advances, particularly under the 
stress of war. Prior to the war the mills 
could supply 5 percent of the country’s 
requirements. Despite wartime difficul- 
ties—or, perhaps, because of them— 
these industries expanded materially 
and some new ones were established, so 
that they can reportedly contribute up 
to 10 percent of the Commonwealth's 
normal consumption of cotton textiles. 
Annual consumption of raw cotton is es- 
timated at about 100,000 bales. The 
greatest development has been in the 
rather heavy, coarse, cotton fabrics, such 


for the Textile Industry As It Expands ) 


as drills, canvas, denims, and tweeds, so 
necessary to the armed forces. 

Of the country’s 71 cotton-textile es- 
tablishments in 1943 (more than double 
the 35 reported in 1939), 36 were located 
in New South Wales, 31 in Victoria, 2 in 
South Australia, and 2 ginneries in 
Queensland. These employed 7,941 work- 
ers and had a combined output valued at 
£7,964,911. In 1942 plants numbered 67. 

In the year ended September 30, 1943. 
the two ginneries in Queensland han- 
dled 14,057,690 pounds of seed cotton and 
produced 4,924,816 pounds of lint, con- 
sumed by the country’s own mills except 
for a few small export lots. Approxi- 
mately 31,713,095 pounds of lint were 
used for spinning 1,215,057 pounds of 
dyed yarn and 27,631,716 pounds of un- 
dyed yarn 

Cotton-weaving mills consumed 19,- 
442,496 pounds of cotton yarn and 265.- 
713 pounds of mercerized yarn. They 
produced 448,590 dozen towels, 145,059 
square yards of toweling 1,109,213 
square yards of cotton tweed, 146.585 
square yards of denim, 4,063,238 square 
yards of canvas, 3,157,859 square yards 
of cotton duck, 7,223,845 square yards of 
cotton drill, 3,501,786 square yards of 
other piece goods, 1,569,571 pounds of 
tire-cord fabric, as well as unreported 
quantities of shirting, tape, and miscel- 
laneous cotton item This is truly a 
magnificent achievement of an industry 
barely emerging from infancy 


Part of ad Big Trend 


Most of Australia’s industries expect 
to expand in the postwar era. Applica- 
tions to take over wartime factories for 
peacetime production far outnumber the 
available plants. Already textiles are 
being made in a number of former war 
plants. A large establishment in Sta- 
well, Victoria, is functioning as a cotton 
mill, and others have been converted for 
production of rayon and clothing. 

Plans for the development of Aus- 
tralia include a large population increase 
by immigration, to be attracted by the 
full utilization of the Commonwealth's 
manufacturing potentialities. Some 
groups urge a program to encourage the 
migration of oversea factories with their 
entire staffs of highly trained personnel. 


c 


(Continued on p. 15) 
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Pan-American Highway— 


How Far Can One Go Now? 


TRIP over the Pan-American High- 
way from Chicago to Cape Horn is 
certainly a most fascinating adventure 
to contemplate but it will be some little 
time before the motorist can drive his 
car even as faras Panama. The distance 
by Pan-American Highway from Laredo, 
Texas, to the Panama Canal is approxi- 
mately 3,336 miles; it will be 2 years or 
more before one can drive in any de- 
gree of comfort even over this section 
of the highway. Right now, one can 
drive from the United States border at 
Laredo, via Mexico City, to a point about 
50 miles south of Oaxaca, Mexico, a total 
of 1.135 miles. And, so far as the Ameri- 
can motorist is concerned, the highway 
ends there, because there are gaps total- 
ing some 400 miles between that point 
and the border of Guatemala. The fact 
that the five Central American Repub- 
lics have, betw2en them, some 1,000 miles 
of finished Pan-American Highway is of 
interest only to the local inhabitants of 
those countries, as at present there is no 
way to get there by car from the United 
States. It is believed that the 400 miss- 
ing miles in Mexico will be completed by 
1947. 

Between the Panama Canal and the 
border of Colombia there is another gap 
of nearly 200 miles through jungle coun- 
try for the construction of which no pro- 
vision has been made. This may not be 
built for 8 or 10 years. 

Within the South American Republics 
long stretches of the Highway have been 
completed and are now being used by the 
citizens of those countries; but this mile- 
age is closed to the North American mo- 
torist unless he takes his car to South 
America by steamer and brings it back 
the same way. 

On the other hand, there is every pros- 
pect of a large and increasing volume 
of postwar motor-car travel from the 
United States to Mexico—entering 
Mexico not only via the present Laredo 
gateway but also by new roads now in 
prospect leading southward from 
Brownsville, El Paso, and Nogales. 
Mexico promises to be a most popular 
travel objective and should be carefully 
evaluated as such. 

The Pan-American Highway in Cen- 
tral America is now open at all seasons 
for through, continuous traffic from the 
Southern border of Mexico to the north- 
etn border of Costa Rica—this taking 
into account the minor detours listed 
below. 


“All-Weather” Factor 


One can drive from Guatemala City 
to Managua (553 miles) in 2 days in dry 
Weather and in 3 days when it rains. A 


By Maurice E. Gitmore, Director 
of Overland Transportation, Office 
of Inter-American Affairs 


passenger and express bus line now oper- 
ates over the Pan-American Highway 
from Tapachula in Mexico (near Guate- 
mala) to Managua in Nicaragua, a dis- 
tance of about 746 miles. How much of 
the Highway is in “all-weather” con- 
dition? Here is the answer: 

Guatemala.—All-weather from border to 
border 

El Salvador.—All-weather border to border, 
including a detour of about 21 miles at the 
southern end during the rainy season. 

Honduras .—All-weather border to border, 
including a detour of about 19 miles in the 
rainy season. 

Nicaragua.—-All-weather border to border 
245.44 miles—with the exception of two sec- 
tions totaling 75 miles which involve detours 
in the rainy season. 

Costa Rica.—The highway in Costa Rica— 
about 424 miles—is not passable at all sea- 
sons. In the north there are some 124 miles 
where cars can get through in dry weather 
with difficulty, and in the south there are 
112 miles of bad roads and trails where cars 
cannot get through at all. 

A recent report on the Pan-American 
Highway in Costa Rica describes it as fol- 
lows: Nicaragua Border to Liberia, very poor, 
79 miles; Liberia to Barranca, dry weather, 
77 miles; Barranca to Palmares, all weather, 
31 miles; Palmares to San Jose, paved, 40.5 
miles; San Jose to Cartago, paved, 13.5 miles; 
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Cartago to Nivel, all weather, 48.5 miles; 
Nivel to San Isidro, dry weather, 23 miles; 
San Isidro to Panama Border, trails, 112 
miles; total, 424.5 miles. 

In southern Costa Rica between Angostura 
and San Isidro the highway, in crossing the 
Talamanca Range, climbs to nearly 11,000 
feet above sea level and continues for 10 
miles at elevations between 10,000 and 11,000 
feet. This was one of the most difficult sec- 
tions of the entire highway to build and 
promises, also, to be a difficult section to 
maintain. 

Panama.—In the north, between the bor- 
der of Costa Rica and Volcan, 35 miles are 
listed as trails only. At Chepo, about 37 
miles south of the Panama Canal, the high- 
way ends. Between Chepo and the border 
of Colombia there are approximately 200 
miles of wild jungle country through which 
a route has-never been surveyed. As there 
is no economic reason why Panama should 
build this 200-mile stretch, it is not likely 
to be built for a good many years. Within 
Panama, that is between Volcan and Chepo, 
there are 372 miles of the Pan-American 
Highway open for year-round use. 


Binding Countries Together 


While the Pan-American Highway 
through Mexico and Central America 
will always be one of the continent’s 
great tourist attractions, its most im- 
portant role is that of binding together 
Mexico and the five Central American 
Republics, improving their economy and 
raising their living standards. 


(Continued on p. 42) 





Road signs and intersection, Pan American Highway, El Salvador, Central America. 
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Late AIRGRAMS 


Reports Submitted by Offices of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Norway 
(From the U.S. Embassy, Oslo) 


The supplies of consumers’ goods and 
industrial raw materials available in 
Norway show improvement, on_ the 
whole, although the trend is not uni- 
form and varies according to the item 
concerned. The supply of wheat flour 
is now sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of current rationing, and supplies 
of cotton, coal, rubber, and petroleum 
products increased materially in Sep- 
tember. 

Nearly 340,000 tons of coal have been 
imported into Norway since liberation, 
and the monthly rate of importation is 
now equal to about 50 percent of prewar 
requirements. This permits the opera- 
tion of available coal-burning transpor- 
tation equipment at full capacity, but it 
is not expected that coal will be available 
for household use during the coming 
winter. 

Among consumers’ goods, textile prod- 
ucts are most deficient, inasmuch as 
yarns are difficult to obtain from for- 
eign sources and Norwegian spinning 
capacity is not adequate to meet require- 
ments of the local weaving industry. 

An increase of about 15 percent in the 
hourly wages of most industrial workers 
(by a decision of the National Arbitra- 
tion Committee, of September 12, 1945) 
is believed to have removed the threat 
of widespread labor trouble in Norway. 
The decision also permits workers to re- 
quest a supplementary increase in wages 
when the official cost-of-living index 
rises 5 percent or more, while employers 
are authorized to request a reduction of 
wages when that index decreases by 5 
percent or more. 

It has been estimated that wage in- 
creases have compensated about 75 per- 
cent of the rise in cost of living since 
January 1940. The Government pro- 
gram contemplates stabilizing the cost 
of living at about the present level. Sub- 
sidies on essential retail commodities are 
to be used to control the pressure of 
costs upon prices. About 210,000,000 
crowns ‘(one-half of the yield from the 
sales tax) is at present used to pay the 
subsidy on meat, flour, and butter, and 
the additional subsidies are to be paid 
out of the receipts from this tax. 

Rationing of railway passenger travel 
was to cease on October 1, as a result of 
improved transportation facilities. Gas- 
oline supplies have increased, and the 
September gasoline ration was one-fifth 
of the prewar normal. Consequently 
fishing boats, motortrucks, farm trac- 
tors, and some very essential automobiles 
have been permitted to replace their pro- 
ducer-gas generators with ordinary gas- 
oline equipment. The capacity of re- 
pair shops rather than shortage of gaso- 


line is expected to limit the future rate 
of such conversions. 

Goods-exchange agreements have been 
concluded with Sweden ‘on July 9, 1945) 
and with Denmark ‘during the first week 
of September 1945), anda similar agree- 
ment with Belgium is being negotiated. 
The accumulation of stocks of fish for 
export is one of the impelling reasons 
for the conclusion of additional trade 
agreements. 


Italy 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Rome) 


Plans for economic reconstruction dur- 
ing 1946 and proposed measures to com- 
bat serious unemployment to solve diffi- 
cult trade problems have given the Ital- 
ian Government and people much to 
study at home while Italy’s international 
status is being debated abroad. 

On September 14 a preliminary gen- 
eral plan for importations during 1946 
was approved by the Interministerial 
Committee for Reconstruction, which an- 
nounced that total cost of the program as 
initially constituted would be about 150,- 
000,000,000 lire, or $1,500,000,060; raw 
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| Far East Travel 


An official telegram from the 
| American Embassy at Chungking 
| states that the Chinese Govern- 
ment has wired instructions to the | 
Chinese Embassy at Washington, | 
that from October 6, 1945, visas 
could be issued in America for 
American nationals without ref- 
erence to Chungking. 

The Department has arranged 
with the War Department to have 
food, quarters, and local transpor- 
tation furnished to American busi- 
nessmen traveling in the Far East, 
when such accommodations are 
not obtainable in the usual way. 
This assistance will be furnished 
by Army supply facilities, as is now 
being done in the areas of Europe 
occupied by United States Forces, 
as long as the Army has such facil- 
ities in operation. 

In order to obtain this aid, busi- 
nessmen whose American pass- 
ports are correctly endorsed for 
travel to the Far East should ap- 
ply, after arrival, to the American 
Mission or Consulate serving the 
area they are in. No arrange- 
| ments can be made in this country 
prior to departure, and no guar- 
anty is made that aid will not be 
unavailable in consequence of con- 
ditions beyond control. 
































materials would constitute 90 percent of 
the value, according to the plan. The 
first trickle of coal and cotton reached 
North Italy late in August. September 
arrivals of supplies are the first under 
the Transitional Import Program, which 
provides a bridge between the period of 
direct military responsibility and such 
new arrangements as may be made. 

On September 1 the Interministerja] 
Committee for Reconstruction revealed 
that plans for public works, land recla- 
mation, and transport reconstruction to 
the end of 1946 would probably cost the 
Government about 125,000,000,000 lire 
($1,250,000,000 at the present exchange 
rate of $0.01 to the lira) and give employ- 
ment to some 600,000 workers, in addi- 
tion to those employed directly in indus- 
try. The Government plans to spend 50.- 
000,000 lire for public works, including 
housing, and an additional 19,000,000,000 
lire is to be spent by private interests. 
Land-reclamation projects costing 10,- 
000,000,000 lire are to be undertaken by 
the Government, and a similar amount 
might be loaned for private projects. 
The 18-month plan for reconstruction of 
transport facilities is estimated to cost 
61,000,000,000 lire and envisages an in- 
crease of total transport capacity by the 
end of 1946 to about 70 percent of the 
1938-39 level. Present capacity has been 
improved by recent acquisitions of equip- 
ment from military sources and is said 
to have reached about 50 percent of 
normal. - 

Unofficial press estimates placed the 
total public debt of Italy at close to 1- 
000.000.000.000. lire ($10,000,000,000) 
This includes 104,000,000,000 subscribed 
in the 5-year Treasury Bond drive ended 
August 25 (32,000,000,000 from southern 
and 72,000,000,000 from northern Italy) 

Despite the announcement of recon- 
struction plans, there has been unabated 
concern regarding the immediate pros- 
pect of greater unemployment, in view of 
the possible discontinuance of Govern- 
ment subsidies to provide employment. 
The Italian Genera! Confederation of La- 
bor has suggested a new general agree- 
ment or local agreements to _ prevent 
wholesale dismissals, which it estimates 
would increase the number of unem- 
ployed from 700,000 persons to about 
1,000,000 persons in October 

In a joint declaration on September 13 
the Communist and Socialist Parties 
stated that they will strive for a program 
of gradual dismissals linked with efforts 
(1) to attain intensified production and 
more public works to provide greater em- 
ployment, (2) to impose upon employers 
the obligation to hire as many workers as 
conditions permit, (3) to insure inter- 
vention of factory committees, Labor 
Chambers, and other bodies to assure 
that dismissals are justified by technical 
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and economic factors, (4) to provide for 
greater contributions by employer to un- 
employment subsidies, (5) to insure con- 
tinued use by workers of factory facilities 
such as messes, stores, and dispensaries, 
(6) to provide vocational training for 
those temporarily unemployed, and (7) 
to obtain recognition of labor participa- 
tion in management through manage- 
ment councils. 

Foreign-trade problems have been the 
subject of increased interest as a result 
of the termination of Allied Commission 
export activities effective July 31 and of 
the Italo-Swiss commercial agreements 
of August 10. Prime Minister Parri told 
a press conference on August 27 that, al- 
though the present exchange rate of 100 
lira to the dollar is out of line with the 
actual purchasing power of the lira, no 
change in the rate could be made for the 
present. Meanwhile, private interests 
and the press have speculated regarding 
the possibility of handling trade through 
parter arrangements, either private or 
based on an inter-governmental com- 
pensation fund to equalize prices, such 
as is contemplated between Italy and 
Switzerland. Also advocated as a means 
of overcoming Italy’s dire shortage of 
foreign exchange and the high prices of 
its exportable products is a proposal to 
import raw materials for manufacture 
for the account of foreign suppliers on 
the basis of a commission payable in 
kind. Production of finished textiles 
from American cotton and British wool 
are the most frequently mentioned ex- 
amples. 

Effective October 1, rations of bread 
and other basic starches (‘‘pasta,” rice) 
are being standardized throughout Italy 
at 200 grams of bread daily and 2,000 
grams monthly of other starches. Sup- 
plementary rations of 100 grams of bread 
daily for heavy workers, 200 for very 
heavy workers, and 400 for miners and 
foresters, With 20 grams daily of other 
starches in all cases, will also be granted. 
Maintenance of the new rations depends 
upon success in amassing grain and upon 
wheatimports. As of September 10, with 
wheat production estimated at 4,100,000 
metric tons, deliveries reported by col- 
lection centers totaled 694,000 tons, or 
53 percent of the goal hoped for after 
deducting normal farm retentions. 

The drought in southern Italy con- 
tinued through August and early Sep- 
tember, with consequent reductions in 
yields of late-maturing crops. Rain in 
the Po Valley somewhat improved the 
expectations from fall plantings in the 
north, but late storms in the same area 
seriously damaged the corn crop, which 
the Government estimates will total only 
1,600,000 metric tons as compared with 
the previous outlook for 2,300,000 tons. 
Grapes have suffered to some extent 
from the drought, and wine production 
below normal is expected. No reliable 
estimates of the olive crops are yet avail- 
able. The volume of processed fruits 
and vegetables is less than one-third of 
hormal output. It is feared that nego- 
tiations for the import of phosphates 
and nitrates have now been so protracted 
that fertilizers may not be produced in 
time to affect agricultural production 
next year. 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


The trend in food prices in south and 
central Italy continued slightly down- 
ward in July, although those in Rome 
and nearby provinces moved upward in 
both July and August. Except in the 
Genoa area, food prices in northern Italy 
were definitely lower than in Rome, but 
only about 10 percent of food purchases 
were available through ration cards in 
the north as compared with about 50 
percent in the south. Provision was 
made in August for the extension of a 
Liberation Bonus (up to 3,000 lire) to 
workers in the south, similar to that 
already paidin the north. Permission to 
raise rents from 20 to 60 percent above 
previous levels—depending upon the city, 
amount of rent, and duration of oc- 
cupancy—was also provided. 


Argentina 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Buenos Aires) 


The steadily increasing fuel shortage 
reached an acute stage in September, 
seriously affecting the operations of pub- 
lic utilities, transport, and industry in 
general. As a precautionary measure, 
the exportation of 200,000 metric tons of 
wheat to England was postponed, but the 
exportation of 50,000 metric tons of corn 
was authorized as a partial substitute. 
The October export quota of wheat for 
Brazil was reduced from 100,000 to 40,000 
metric tons; wheat shipments for the 
UNRRA, France, and Italy probably will 
have to be curtailed for the time being. 
A Government statement recommended 
utilization of the limited stocks of the 
1944-45 corn crop exclusively for fuel. 
The statement pointed out that similar 
use of other grains might be necessary if 
additional supplies of coal and fuel oil do 
not become available. 

Commercial transactions also may be 
affected by the uncertainty arising from 
the recent political developments. 

There has been no change in the gen- 
eral business picture. Money is easy, and 
bank deposits continue high. The gen- 
eral merchandise turn-over remained 
Slack. 

Total industrial wages paid during the 
first 7 months of 1945 showed an increase 
of 9.9 percent over the corresponding 
period of 1944, the index figure reaching 
181.3 (1937=100). Industrial employ- 
ment increased 1.4 percent over the same 
period, the index figure registering 131.9. 

Imports for the first 7 months of 1945 
were valued at 574,000,000 pesos com- 
pared with 576,000,000 pesos for the cor- 
responding period of 1944. The volume 
of imports decreased to 2,229,000 metric 
tons from 2,257,000 metric tons. 

Export figures for the first 7 months of 
1945 showed invoice values of 1,230,000,- 
000 pesos compared with 1,400,000,000 
pesos for the corresponding period of 
1944, or a decrease of 12.1 percent; while 
export tonnage decreased to 3,561,000 
metric tons from 3,659,000 metric tons. 

The announcement by the Foreign 
Economic Administration that existing 
export controls, including export licenses, 
would continue to apply to shipments to 
Argentina caused some uncertainty in 
the trade as to the immediate possibilities 
of importing from the United States. 
Commodities in particularly short supply 
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included tires, coal, copper, petroleum 
derivatives, newsprint, unexposed mo- 
tion-picture film, tool steel, and high- 
grade industrial steel. Arrivals of large 
quantities of certain chemicals from Eu- 
rope has caused sharp price declines and 
in some instances cancelations of con- 
tracts previously placed in the United 
States. 

The first shipment of synthetic rubber 
and other materials for the local manu- 
facture of tires arrived during Septem- 
ber. 

The following first estimate of area 
sown to small grains and flaxseed, pub- 
lished on September 14, 1945, is com- 
pared with that sown in 194445 (in 
hectares). 


Crop year Crop year 

1944-45 1945-46 
Wheat : 6, 232, 500 5, 717, 300 
Flaxseed___....... 1,995, 900 1, 844, 700 
ea 2,011, 000 1, 646, 400 
San pees mes ee 760, 500 912, 000 
Rye-- wins 1, 614, 600 1, 418, 500 


The decrease in areas sown (except 
barley) is attributed to the drought ex- 
perienced during planting and the 
early growing season. Plentiful rains 
throughout the grain belt during the last 
week in September will be of benefit to 
sowings. However, large swarms of lo- 
custs reported in the northern Provinces 
make the final outcome of the 1945-46 
crops uncertain. Despite the smaller 
area sown to wheat, one reliable trade 
source estimates a wheat crop of about 
5,000,000 metric tons. 

The National Grain and Elevator 
Commission published the following fig- 
ures of commercial stocks of grains on 
September 1 (in metric tons): Wheat 
3,323,836, flaxseed 474,408, oats 280,646, 
barley 373,248, rye 94,280, and sunflower 
seed 370,431. The volume of corn owned 
by the Regulating Board of Agricultural 
Production was given as 559,683 metric 
tons. On September 24 the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Department of Industry 
and Commerce estimated the exportable 
surplus of wheat as of September 5, at 
1,786,000 metric tons. All flaxseed avail- 
able on that date was wholly covered by 
local requirements and by contracts, 
especially that entered with the United 
States. 

The third official production estimate 
of the corn crop was stated on August 
25 to be 2,965,500 metric tons, which is 
smaller by 3.4 percent than the second 
estimate. On August 31 and September 
3, third estimates for sunflower seed and 
peanuts were 985,100 and 158,250 metric 
tons, respectively. The third estimate 
for the tobacco crop was 18,160 metric 
tons, and a second estimate of the sugar- 
cane crop was 5,634,700 metric tons. 

Ordinary revenues for the first 7 
months of 1945 totaled 922,000,000 pesos, 
compared with 681,000,000 pesos in the 
corresponding period of 1944. Income- 
tax revenues, which rose from 169,000,000 
to 306,000,000 pesos accounted for more 
than 50 percent of the increase. Also 
554,000,000 pesos were received from the 
excess-profits tax in 1945. There was 
no such tax during the corresponding 
period of 1944. 

On August 21, the Minister of Finance 
made known his revised budget for 1945. 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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~ New WORLD TRADE LEADS 


Prepared in the Commercial 


The firms and individuals listed below have 
recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in United 
States representations. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import op- 
portunity, including a World Trade Direc- 
tory Report, is available to qualified United 
States firms, and may be obtained upon in- 
quiry from the Commercial Intelligence Unit 
of the Department of Commerce, or through 
its field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond di- 
rectly with the firms listed concerning any 
projected business arrangements. While 
every effort is made to include only firms or 
individuals of good repute, the Department 
of Commerce cannot assume any responsi- 
bility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should 
be taken in all cases, and all transactions 
are subject to prevailing export and import 
controls in this country and abroad. (It is 
recognized that many of the items specified 
as export opportunities are in short supply 
or that full facilities for private trade may 
not have been reestablished in some of the 
areas from which inquiries have been re- 
ceived. However, many United States foreign 
traders are proceeding now with negotia- 
tions for business when conditions permit.) 


Foreign Visitors 
/ 


Dewey Kouri, representing R. Martiniano de 
Carvalho, 1022, Sao Paulo, Brazil, is interested 
in rayon and nylon thread; barbed wire. He 
is presently in this country and expects to 
remain until October 31. His mailing address 
while here: % U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, 130 W. 42d Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
His itinerary will include New York and 
vicinity. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

Leon Waichenberg, % “MC-—MODAS,” Rua 
Goncalves Dias 52—54, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
representing Moraes Carvalho & Cia. Ltda 
Ilha da Madeira Roupas Brancas, Ltda., Con- 
feccoes Moraes de Carvalho, Ltda., Metalur- 
gica Moraes de Carvalho, Ltda., all of Rio de 
Janeiro, is interested in men’s and especially 
ladies’ clothing and novelties, including fur 














Penicillin for Bulgaria (on 
Barter Basis ) 


The Bulgarian Ministry of Public 

Health is interested in purchasing 
| in the United States 2,000 ampules 
| of 25,000 units each and 2,000 am- 
pules of 100,000 units each of pen- 
icillin. Under current conditions, 
however, trade with Bulgaria can 
be conducted only on a barter 
basis—tobacco and attar of roses 
being the commodities offered. 

Any transactions are at this writ- | 
ing subject to Treasury license, as 
well as FEA export license. 

Interested United States firms 
should get in touch with Gen. | 
Vladimir Stoytcheff, Bulgarian Po- | 
litical Mission, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 














Intelligence Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


also iron hoops and tools. His arrival was 
expected October 4, 1945, via Miami, for a 
visit of 3 months. His mailing address while 
here: % Central Park Hotel, 55th Street 
and 7th Avenue, New York City. His itin- 
erary will include Los Angeles, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Dallas, and Seattle 

William H. Cohen, representing Hindavid 
Registered, 900 Bleury Street, Montreal, Can- 
ada, is interested in novelties and drug sun- 
dries. He is presently in this country for a 
visit of a few days 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

Jorge Puelma Moreno, Santa Beatriz 200 
Chile, is interested in the purchase of Pave- 
ment-laying machinery and the study of per- 
tinent methods, equipment, and materials 
His arrival was expected October 5, via Miami 
for a visit of 2 months. His mailing address 
while here: Consul General of Chile, 61 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. His itinerary will 
include New York; Aurora, Ill.; Detroit; and 
Chicago. Mr. Puelma has been charged wit= 
an honorary mission by the Direccion Gen- 
eral de PavimentaciOn (Bureau General of 
Pavements). 

Francisco J. Schlesinger, Calle Nueva York 
52, Oficina 708, Casilla 9417, Santiago, Chile 
is interested in tertiles, tertile machinery 
hardware and notions; also other industrial 
machinery. His arrival was expected Octobe: 
4, 1945, via Miami, for a visit of about 3 
months His mailing address while here 

Mr. Gustav Schlesinger, 95 Cabrini, New 
York, N. Y. His itinerary will include Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, New York, Pittsburgh 
Chicago. 

Nagib Moukarzel, Calle de Porvenie, Carta- 
gena, Colombia, is interested in machinery 
for manufacture of shirts; buttons, and gen- 
eral merchandise His arrival is expected 
October 30, 1945, via Miami, for a visit of 6 
months. His mailing address while here: 55 
Washington Street, New York, N. Y His 
itinerary will include New York, Philadelphia 
Detroit 

Elias Perdomo, representing Estevez & 
Perdomo Ltda., Calle 15 No. 4-37, Bogota 
Colombia, is interested in radio and the elec- 


tronic industry His arrival was expected 
September 30, via Miami, for a visit of 2 
months His mailing address while here 


Colombian Consulate, 444 Madison Ave 
New York City. His itinerary will include 
New York, Chicago, Schenectady 

Pedro P. Polo, representing Verano & Pol 
Ltda., 20 de Julio, Comercio, Banco, Barran- 
quilla, Colombia, is interested in obtaining 
representations in the lines of paper and 
tableware His arrival is expected October 
26, via Miami, for a visit of 3 months. His 
mailing address while here Omni Prod- 
ucts Corp., 40 East 34th Street, New York City 
His itinerary will include New York 

Ramon Salinas Donoso, Pocuro 2465, San- 
tiago, Chile, representing Cia. Sud-Ameri- 


cana de Vapores, Santiago, is interested i: 
ships transportatior construction and 
similar machinery and equipment. His ar- 


rival was expected October 4, 1945, via Mi- 
ami, for a visit of 3 months. His mailing 
address while here Chilean Line, 29 Broad- 
way, New York City. His itinerary will in- 
clude New York City and Washington 
David L. Maduro of David L. Maduro and 
Co., Apartado 386, San Jose, Costa Rica, is 
interested in obtaining representations for 
pharmaceuticals, electrical equipment, and 
foodstuffs. His arrival is expected October 
13, 1945, via New Orleans, for a visit of 2 
months. His mailing address while here 
Selma Mercantile Corp., 24 State Street 
New York City. His itinerary will include 


New York; Jackson, Mich.; St. Louis; Wash. 
ington 

Alfredo Sasso R., Apartado 1477, San Jose. 
Costa Rica, is interested in agency arrange. 
ments for industrial raw material, and of. 
fers guava jelly for export to the United 
States. His arrival was expected October 1. 
via New Orleans, for a visit of 3 months 
His mailing address while here Costa Rica 
Embassy (or National Headquarters of 
American Red Cross), Washington, D.C. His 
itinerary will include New Orleans, Wash. 
ington, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 

Luis A. Hernandez, Jr., representing Luis 
A. Hernandez, Casilla 273, Quito, Ecuador, js 
interested in purchasing machinery for 
manufacture of briquets from lignite. His 
arrival is expected October 25, via New York, 
for a visit of about 2 months His mailing 
address while here Ecuadoran Consulate 
General, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
His itinerary will include New York City. 
Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisc« 

James Brennan, representing Clover Meats 
Ltd., Christendon, Waterford, Ireland, is in- 
terested in meat-canning machinery. His 
arrival was expected October 3 or 4, via New 
York, for a visit of 6 to 8 weeks His mailing 
address while here Irish Consul General 
105 Lexington Avenue, New York City. His 
itinerary will include New York City, Chicago, 
Milwaukee 

Frederick C. Combe, Bellvue, Merrion Road 
Dublin, Ireland, representing Packing Ma- 
terials, Ltd... 87 North Wall, Dublin, is in- 
terested in cardboard bor-making machin- 
ery His arrival was expected October 1, via 


(Continued on p. 43 





Mechanical Equipment for 
Mexican Irrigation Dam 


The Mexican National Irrigation 
Commission has announced plans 
for the purchase of mechanical 
equipment to be used on the Sana- 
lona irrigation dam now under con- 
struction in the State of Sinaloa 
According to the American Em- 
bassy, which has _ reported this 
project, the mechanical equipment 
required consists of: two 10-foot 
steel ‘“‘anchor plugs,” two 10-foot 
butterfly valves, one 50-ton travel- 
ing crane, two 10-foot-by-400-foot 
penstocks, and two*main outlet 
valves. 

The contract for excavating and 
earth moving has been awarded to 
a Mexican engineering firm, which 
is expected to require additional 
heavy-duty dump trucks, power 
shovels, and other machinery and 
supplies, 

Information concerning the me- 
chanical equipment may be ob- 
tained from Engineer Francisco de 
P, Herrera, Mexican National Ir- 
rigation Commission, c/o Mexican 
Embassy, 2829 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D.C 


| 
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Prepared by the Office of the Army-Navy Liquidation Commissioner 


The spotlight of activity at ANLC dur- 
ing the week ended October 13 was on 
Paris where the sale of surplus cotton to 
the Belgian Government prevented a 
critical interruption of 4 to 6 weeks in 
Belgian mills’ activity and gave work to 
96.000 persons in approximately 288 
plants engaged in the manufacture of 
clothing and linens. 

The Central Field Commissioner in 
Paris announced the sale of 48,000 bales 
of surplus cotton to the Belgian Govern- 
ment for $5,445,195. It was the largest 
single sale made to date by the Office of 
the Army-Navy Liquidation Commis- 
sioner and the announcement stated 
that the Belgian Government will pay in 
United States dollar currency for the 
cotton. 

The Paris announcement stated that 
“Sioning of the agreement, the Belgian 
Government said, averted a threatened 
interruption of from 4 to 6 weeks in local 
mills.”’ 

Imported originally into Belgium for 
manufacture of U. S. Army clothing 
items, cotton stocks were declared sur- 
plus upon cancelation of the Quarter- 
master manufacturing program in 
Europe early this month. 

One-third of the cotton surplus pur- 
chased by Belgians already has been 
manufactured into duck material, towels, 
sheets, handkerchiefs, and pillowcases 
intended for U. S. Army use. Under the 
agreement the Belgians will make no 
charge for manufacture of these items 
but will take over these surpluses as part 
of basic cotton stocks 

With the 32,000 bales still unused, the 
Belgians said they would manufacture 
overalls, work shirts, underwear, towels, 
sheets, pillowcases, and findings used in 
tailoring trade 

Belgium representatives at signing of 
the-agreement indicated purchase of 
cotton surplus would have multiple ad- 
vantages for Belgians. Initially it would 
make available a ready supply of items 
which had previously been manufac- 
tured for intended use by the U. S. Army 
Quartermaste1 Had no such _ supply 
been available, a period of at least 3 
months would have been necessary to 
manufacture a similar lot for Belgium 
distribution. 

Secondly, the purchase of cotton will 
now make unnecessary any halt in the 
Work of the 288 plants previously used 
tomanufacture linen items for the U. S 
Army. Plants benefiting by the new 
supply of cotton are in the area of Ghent. 
Courtrai, Renaix, and Brussels. The 
number includes 34 spinning mills, 250 
Weaving plants, and 4 finishing plants. 

Maj. Gen. Frank F. Scowden, former 
Deputy to the Quartermaster General. 
and Brig. Gen. Frederic B. Butler have 
been assigned to the ANLC for duty in 
the Pacific 


Both generals left recently for the Pa- 
cific area with H. Wendell Endicott, Act- 
ing Central Field Commissioner for the 
Pacific and former Sears-Roebuck di- 
rector, who has established central Pa- 
cific offices in Manila; the address is: H. 
Wendell Endicott, Acting Field Commis- 
sioner, Pacific, Hdqs, ANLC, APO 500, c/o 
Postmaster, San Francisco, California. 

General Scowden will be Assistant 
Central Field Commissioner for the Pa- 
cific under Mr. Endicott. 

Genera] Butler will serve on the Manila 
staff until field-commissioner offices are 
opened at strategic points in the Pacific, 
when he will go to one of them as an 
Assistant Field Commissioner. 

General Scowden, a native of Meade- 
ville, Pa., joined the Office of the Quarter- 
master General, Washington, in October, 
1940, and subsequently became Director, 
Storage and Distribution Division, and 
Deputy to the Quartermaster General, 
serving until April, 1944, when he was 
assigned to G—5 Division, Supreme Head- 
quarters Allied Expeditionary Forces, 
ETO. 

A 1910 graduate of the U. S. Military 
Academy, he served in the Philippines 
and with the Pershing Expedition into 
Mexico. In World War I, he served with 
the Quartermaster, Motor Transport Di- 
vision, in France and later was made 
Executive Officer and Director of the 
Motor Transport Corps in Paris. 

After a tour as military attaché in 
France, General Scowden returned to 
Washington for duty in the Office, Chiet 
of Motor Transport Corps, and Office of 
the Quartermaster General. He was an 
instructor at the Quartermaster Corps 
School, Philadelphia, and served at the 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot. He 
also was an instructor at the Army In- 
dustrial College, Washington, Post Quar- 
termaster at the Military Academy Com- 
mandant of the Quartermaster School at 
Philadelphia. 

General Scowden is a graduate of the 
Army War College, the Army Industrial 
College, the Graduate School of Business 
Administration at Harvard and Ecole de 
l’Intendance of the French Army at Paris. 
His decorations include the Distinguished 
Service Medal for his outstanding work 
as Director, Motor Transport Corps, AEF, 
in World War I, the Legion of Merit for 
his “invaluable assistance” to the Quar- 
termaster General as Deputy, and the 
Legion of Honor of the French Govern- 
ment. 

General Butler, a native of San Fran- 
cisco, also saw service in Europe, with the 
First Infantry Division, until November 
1942, when he became Acting Deputy 
Chief of Staff, 11th Corps, and later a 
regimental commander in the North Afri- 
can Theater of Operations. He won the 
Legion of Merit in 1943 for “rugged 
leadership” in the Tunisian campaign. 





A 1918 graduate of the Military Acad- 
emy, he saw wide service in the Corps of 
Engineers, then was made aide to Brig. 
Gen. W. D. Connor, American Forces in 
China, at Tientsin. He then served as 
Engineer Officer, Headquarters, American 
Forces in China. After duty as an in- 
structor at the Military Academy, he was 
attached to the U. S. Engineer Office, San 
Francisco. After a tour in Washington 
as Assistant Director, Public Buildings 
and Public Parks, he became Executive 
Officer of the Engineer Office at Los 
Angeles, then was Military Assistant, San 
Francisco Engineer Office, and Executive 
Officer of the San Francisco Engineer 
Procurement District. 

He took command of the ist Batallion, 
5th Engineers, at Fort Belvoir, in 1940 
and held that command until May 1942, 
when he proceeded to Europe with the Ist 
Infantry Division. 

General Butler is a graduate of the 
Command and General Staff School, Ft. 
Leavenworth, Kans., and the basic course 
at the Engineer School, Fort Belvoir, Va. 





Australia Grows, 
Spins, Weaves, 
Cotton 


(Continued from p. 10) 


Textiles of all kinds have a definite place 
in the forefront of Australia’s march of 
progress. 


Purchases From Abroad 


The effect on Australia’s foreign pur- 
chases of raw cotton and cotton manu- 
factures may be visualized by the trend 
during prewar years indicated in the fol- 
lowing table of imports from the United 
States. Of course, the abnormality of 
the war years will discount the sharp up- 
ward trend. 


Lirports to Australia From United States 





Cal Rav Value Cotton yarn = | Manufac- 
endar éuihhicns (U.S tures- 

year , currency)! pounds} Value value 

Pounds 

1935 380, 938 $49,451) 24,253) $18,008) $241, 751 
1936 1, 358, 072 175, 737 7,782) 5,629 161, 777 
1937 4,252,993) 477,116) 20,837] 16,787) 115, 695 
1938 5, 869, 289 547, 781 9, 357 4,161) 288,811 
1939 4,937, 514 4, 208, 14,267) 16,928 420, 380 
1940._| 11,488, 618) 1, 261,737) 17,375) 11,530) 602, 346 
1041 8, 453, 762) 1,221,873) 16,998) 12, 668) 1, 425, 238 
1942 12, 623, 806 2,050,859) 609,171) 419, 404) 5, 799, 925 
1943 6, 328, 238) 1, 135, 281) 829,513) 474, 344/23, 474, 949 
19441 | 10, 293, 838) 2, 228, 749 22, 621, 857 





1 Includes Lend-Lease. 


« 
Source: Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the 
United States, 
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Angola 


Transport and Communications 


Port Improvements.—Luanda, Angola, 
is now one of the largest and best ports 
on the West African coast, great improve- 
ments having been made during the pe- 
riod October 1942 to June 1945, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. The port now 
has a jetty 300 meters long and 160 
meters wide, for the berthing of big 
ships; 760 meters of quay walls; and a 
quay 100 meters long for small ships. 
The reclaimed area is nearly 300,000 
square meters, and the area dredged for 
the entry of ships of any size amounts 
to about 100,000 square meters, the re- 
port states. 


Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Silk worms: Duty-Free Importation 
Authorized.—The importation of silk- 
worm cocoons into Argentina has been 
declared free of import duty until, in the 
judgment of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
the national production is sufficient to 
meet the demands of the domestic silk 
industry, according to Decree No. 34.825 
of December 28, 1944. Argentina’s pres- 
ent production of silkworm cocoons is a 
small fraction of domestic consumption. 

Tax on Duty-Free Merchandise In- 
creased.—The Argentine tax heretofore 
assessed on articles free of duty or sub- 
ject to a reduction in duty because of 
their importance to the national indus- 
try, and articles on which draw-back 
privilege is claimed, has been increased 
from one-half of 1 percent to 1 percent. 

Certified Seed Potatoes: New Regula- 
tions for Domestic Producticn and Im- 
ports Established.—New regulations set- 
ting forth the conditions to be met by 
domestic and imported certified seed po- 
tatoes were established by Resolution No. 
2.918/45 of August 1, 1945, published in 
the Argentine Boletin Oficial of August 
8, 1945. 

These regulations cover such ques- 
tions as minimum weight, tolerances, 
planting, inspection, and packing. 


Australia 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Control on Semiprecious and 
Unset Precious Stones Amended.—A cir- 
cular dated August 23, 1945, amends the 
Australian import licensing regulations 
affecting precious and certain semipre- 
cious stones. Effective July 1, 1945, im- 
port licenses will be granted for cameos, 
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intaglios, unmanufactured coral, and 
unset precious stones, including pearls, 
up to 100 percent of the value, imported 
by individual concerns from sterling as 
well as nonsterling countries in the base 
year ended June 30, 1939. In addition, 
base year importers may use their im- 
ports from all sources to obtain goods, 
under the specification, the manufacture 
of either sterling or nonsterling origin. 

Import Restrictions Relazred for Re- 
turning Members of the Australian 
Forces.—Import licenses will be granted 
for goods brought to Australia by return- 
ing members of the Australian Forces, 
provided a declaration is made that the 
merchandise is not for sale or exchange, 
according to an order of the Customs and 
Excise Office issued on August 13, 1945 
The issuance of import licenses will not 
affect the duty position. Goods ‘other 
than tobacco, cigars, cigarettes and 
spirituous liquors) to the value of £10 
sterling shipped by, or accompanying, a 
member of the Australian Forces are en- 
tered duty-free. The normal rates of 
duty applicable to such merchandise are 
payable on any value in excess of £10 
sterling. 














The Cover Picture 





Amid the Wreckage 


The scene that appears in our 
cover picture this week is in front 
of the Deutscher Verlag publish- | 
ing house in Berlin—but you 
wouldn't know it. Desolation is 
the keynote here, and in countless 
places in the one-time Reich. The 
destruction so patently evident is 
| potent in creating many problems 
now existent, as well as others that 
will be even more insistent during | 
the approaching winter. In our 
second feature article this week, 
General Eisenhower tells about 
these economic problems and about 
measures designed to cope with | 
them, at least in part. The picture 
is from the Signal Corps of the 
Army. 
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~ News by COUNTRIES 


Belgium 
Economic Conditions 


STATUS OF PRIVATE TRADE 


Belgian authorities have expressed a 
desire to return to private trade, accord. 


ing to information received from the 
American Embassy at Brussels. Com- 
mercial agreements have been signed 


with France, Sweden, and Switzerland 
for the exchange of and payment for 
commodities. The only legal limitations 
on private trade are the import and ex- 
port license and exchange permit re- 
quirements. To restore private trade no 
legislation is necessary, aS the Govern- 
ment can control the volume of private 
trading by the issuance or refusal of 
licenses and exchange permits. Because 
of present world supply and shipping 
conditions, however, purchasing mis- 
sions have been established abroad to 
procure needed supplies. For the same 
reasons the Belgian Government has es- 
tablished a Priorities Committee under 
the Ministry of Economic Affairs for the 
granting of import licenses and clearing 
orders for the purchases effected by the 
purchasing missions abroad 

Shipping restrictions, scarcity of mate- 
rial, and inland transportation difficul- 
ties have limited private imports to a 
very small volume thus far. Belgian in- 
dustrial activity is still at a very low 
level; consequently, the Government is 
not inclined to grant export licenses for 
products needed by the national econ- 
omy, despite a natural desire to revive 
the export trade 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
[Tariff 1 Trade Control 


Priorities Committe Established to 
Grant Import Licenses and Exchange 
Permits.—The Belgian Government has 
established a Priorities Committee, under 
the Ministry of Economic Affairs, for the 
granting of import licenses and clearing 
orders for the purchases effected by the 
Belgian purchasing missions abroad, ac- 
cording to information furnished by the 


American Embassy at Brussels on Au- 
gust 24, 1945. 

[For additional information concerning 
Belgian controls through licenses and ex- 
change permits in connection with the Gov- 


ernment’s desire to return te 
see the item under the 
Conditions” 


private trade 
ry “Economic 
above 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Asbestos, Crude or in Fibers: Import 
Duty Reduced.—The Brazilian customs 
duty on imports of bestos, crude or in 
fibers, was reduced by Decree Law No. 
7886 of August 21, 1945, published in the 
Diario Oficial of August 24, and effective 
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from that date. The new minimum tar- 
iff‘rates applicable to imports from the 
United States are 1,000 cruzeiros per gross 
ton for crude asbestos and 1,000 cruzeiros 
per legal ton for asbestos in fibers. The 
general surtax of 10 percent of the im- 
port duty applies to the above rates. 

Prior to this law, the import duty was 
collected at the rate of 4.70 cruzeiros per 
gross or legal kilogram for asbestos crude 
or in fibers, respectively. 

Live Sheep: Import Duties Suspended 
for 1 Year.—The collection of import 
duties and other customs charges on live 
sheep was suspended for a period of 1 
year by Brazilian Decree Law No. 7884 
of August 21, 1945, published in the 
Diario Oficial of August 24, and effective 
from that date. 

The law stipulates that duty-free im- 
portation of sheep is contingent upon the 
prior approval of the Coordinator of Eco- 
nomic Mobilization to whom a petition 
must be presented containing the name 
and address of the importer, the num- 
ber of and origin of the animals to be 
imported, and the approximate purchase 
price per head. 

Live sheep had previously been ex- 
empted from import duty for a period of 
6 months which ended on May 30, 1945, 
by Decree Law No. 7891 of November 28, 
1944. 

Triphase Electric Motors: Import Li- 
cense Required.—Electric motors, three 
phase, up to 75 horsepower, imported 
separately, and listed under Department 
of Commerce Schedule ‘‘B” No. 7040.00, 
No. 7041.00, and No. 7042.00, have been 
included among the commodities requir- 
ing import licenses in Brazil, by Order 
No. 126 of the Ministers of Finance and 
Foreign Affairs, and published in the 
Diario Oficial of September 4, 1945. 

[The import license system in Brazil was 
originally instituted by Order No. 7, dated 
January 22, 1945, and announced in FOREIGN 


CoMMERCE WEEKLY of February 10 and 24, 
1945. | 


Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


Trunk Railroad Lines Planned.— 
Trunk railroad lines traversing the 
Cauca, Nechi, and San Jorge River Val- 
leys in Colombia are planned as part of 
the exploitation of these rich areas here- 
tofore inaccessible because of limited rail 
and electric-power facilities, according 
to the foreign press. Under the con- 
templated plan, the western trunk lines 
will follow the route of the Cauca River 
from Anza in the Department of Antio- 
quia to Caucasia, and north to Carta- 
gena, Department of Bolivar, crossing the 
San Jorge River. The various commis- 
sions of engineers will have completed 
their Studies by the end of the year. The 
line already constructed by the Ferro- 
carril Troncal of Bolivar will be adapted 
specifications of the line constructed 
from Puerto Valdivia to Puerto Ospina 
‘now called Puerto Antioquia) on the 
Cauca River, and the two will eventually 
be united, according to the report. 

6676384—45 
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France 


Commodity Control 


Wood: Inter-Ministerial Commission 
Established.—An Inter-Ministerial Wood 
Commission was established in France 
by an order of December 14, 1944, pub- 
lished in the Journal Oficiel of the 
French Republic on December 19. 

The Commission is to form a Close 
liaison between the Direction General of 
Rivers and Forests, the Direction of 
Wood, of Various Industries, and of In- 
dustrial Transports with the purpose of 
harmonizing their resources and needs, 
and to coordinate the activities of forest 
production and the wood industries. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Petroleum Products, Except Heavy 
Oils: Import Duties Increased—The 
French import duties on petroleum 
products (except heavy oils classified un- 
der items 198 and 199 quater and certain 
gas oils) were considerably increased by 
an order of February 1, 1945, published 
in the Journal Oficiel of the French Re- 
public and effective on February 4. The 
rates were reduced on certain gas oils. 

The new minimum rates (applying to 
the United States) are as follows (for- 
mer rates in parentheses): 
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In francs per hectoliter: Gasoline, on 
importation, 300 (157), on leaving refin- 
eries, 289 (146) ; refined oils, on importa- 
tion, 200 (157), on leaving refineries, 189 
(146) ; 

In francs per 100 kilograms, net 
weight: Crude petroleum, shale, and 
other mineral oils, destined for refineries, 
exempt (exempt), other, 340 (225); gas 
oils, destined for the carburation of coal 
gas or water gas, 7 (4.80), other, 235 
(245) ; fuel oils, under conditions of use 
fixed by decree, 10 (6.80), other, regime 
applied to heavy oils, other, not purified 
(same); road oils and soft tars, 3.50 
(2.35); heavy tars, 3.20 (2.15); petro- 
leum coke, 2.50 (1.70); petroleum 
gas, butane, propane, and the like, 
in a liquid or gaseous state, 80 
(54.75); paraffin, on importation, 480 
(189.05 or 320.40, according to use), on 
leaving refineries, 410 (144.55 or 275.80, 
according to use); petroleum jelly, 660 
(439.10); and lignite wax, 685 (455.55). 

The general rates on the above items 
are three times the minimum rates. 

The order provided that the duties ap- 
plicable to gas oils were to remain sus- 
pended until a date to be fixed by a 
decree of the Minister of Finances and 
the Minister of Industrial Production. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 25, 1944, for announcement of the re- 


establishment of import duties on petroleum 
products other than gas oils.] 











Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


(Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches} 








The Effect of World Industrialization on International Trade 


There are many among us who fear that, once industrialized, each new 
country would immediately go into competition with our workers and farm- 
ers and manufacturers. They forget that it is the industrialized countries 
such as England and Canada which are the best markets for our products, 
and that Russia today, on the road to industrialization, is a more profitable 
customer than it ever was in the days of the Czars. Nor do they realize that 
a high and desirable degree of self-sufficiency is based on wisely and scien- 
tifically conducted work, on planning for the best long-time utilization of 
all natural resources, and on enlightened acceptance by populations of the 
natural rights of other peoples. Such a program makes possible international 
cooperation on the most effective scale. 

Finally there are those who worry lest we donate the fruits of our labor 
to the world and receive nothing in payment. 

These people forget that many countries will be in a position, during the 
immediate postwar years, to satisfy their needs for American products and 
to finance their economic development out of their own accumulations of 
gold and dollar funds. The outside world, taken as a whole, holds a greater 
total of gold and dollar exchange than ever before. 

But that is not the whole story. 

Following a perfectly sound American tradition, we must anticipate the 
fact that the great bulk of these exports—some material and some of a dif- 
ferent character—will be “paid for’ in the long run by cash or its substitute 
on the barrel head. But as will be seen, some of these expenditures will be 
as bread cast upon the waters. In view of the fact that the great majority 
of enterprises launched in the United States in the end prove to be failures 
from the financial point of view, it should not be too severe an indictment of 
our investments in world peace and security to admit that some external as 
well as internal investments may not yield normal dividends. 

This problem is not that of a simple investment made for profit returns. 
It involves our future and that of the world. It is, in fact, a nice question 
whether the appropriation of as yet unrealized billions for defense is war- 
ranted unless we make sure at the same time that the country we are defend- 
ing has a future comparable with its past. 


(From “What the Informed Citizen Needs to Know,” edited by Bruce Bliven and 
A. G. Mezerik. This excerpt is from the chapter “World Industrializaiion,” by 
Morris L. Cooke.) 
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French Cameroun 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Regulations on the Sale and Circula- 
tion of Certain Imported Goods Re- 
vised.—The provisions of the order of 
November 28, 1941, and subsequent or- 
ders, regulating in the territory of 
French Cameroun the sale and circula- 
tion of certain imported goods and, in 
general, prohibiting the exportation of 
all imported goods, have been replaced 
by revised regulations contained in an 
order of December 20, 1944, published in 
the Journal Officiel of French Cameroun 
on January 1, 1945. 

The essential character of the reguia- 
tions, however, has not been materially 
altered by this revision. 


French Equatorial 


Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee: Export Standards of Quality 
Modified.—The standards of quality and 
labeling for coffee exported from French 
Equatorial Africa have been modified by 
the addition of a fourth and poorer 
quality of coffee, by Order No. 297 of 
February 9, 1945, published in the Journal 
Officiel of French Equatorial Africa on 
March 1. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 
9, 1943, for announcement of a previous 
change in these regulations.] 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Matches: Consumption Tar Quad- 
rupled in French Morocco.—The con- 
sumption tax on matches imported into 
or produced in the French Zone of Mor- 
occo was increased from a rate of 0.05 
franc per box of 60 matches or fraction 
thereof to a rate of 0.10 franc per box of 
30 matches or fraction thereof, by a dahir 
of January 17, 1945, published in the Bul- 
letin Officiel of February 2. 

Rubber, Crude, in Sheets, and for Tire 
Repairs: Consumption Taz Abolished in 
French Morocco.—The consumption tax 
of 300 francs per 100 kilograms, estab- 
lished in the French Zone of Morocco 
on February 27, 1933, on imported or 
domestically produced crude _ rubber, 
rubber in sheets, and bands or strips of 
rubber for the repairing, retreading, or 
reinforcement of pneumatic tires, solid 
tires, and inner tubes, has been abolished 
by a dahir of January 22, 1945, published 
in the Bulletin Officiel of February 2. 


(Greece 


Transport and Communication 


Resumption of Air-Mail Service.— 
Effective at once, mail acceptable for dis- 
patch to Greece, not exceeding 1 pound 
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Japanese Agriculture De- 
pressed, Says USDA 


Before the war, Japan's agricul- 
ture was in a cronic state of de- 
pression. The factors that were 
responsible bear upon the country’s 
wartime state and the post-defeat 
problems, according to a report by 
the Department of Agriculture’s 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions, which says: 

“Despite Japan's rapid strides in 
industrialization, agriculture was, 
before the war, the most important 
segment of the country’s economy, 
providing employment for 40 per- 
cent of the population and produc- | 
ing about 80 percent of the food | 
supply. Japanese silk, the raw | 
material for which is furnished by | 
the mulberry bush, represented 90 
percent of all the silk entering | 
world trade. Hence, agriculture | 
was indirectly the source of a large 
part of the foreign exchange with 
which Japan paid its way inter- 
nationally. 

“Many technical improvements, | 
directed primarily toward in- | 
creased yields, were sponsored by 
the Government, and Japanese 
farming in the decades before the 
war was going through a chemical 
and botanical revolution. This 
revolution, while successful, was | 
limited in scope. Despite the in- | 
creased yields obtained, the ma- | 
jority of Japanese farmers, with an 
average of only 2.7 acres of culti- 
vated land per family, could not 
make ends meet from agriculture 
alone, even in years of relatively 
good prices, and depended on non- 
farm employment for about one- 
fourth of their income. The causes 
underlying the situation may be 
traced to policies that shaped Ja- 
pan’s industrialization, the coun- 
try’s topography, the pressure of 
population on a relatively small 
cultivated area, the uneconomic 
size of holdings, and a widespread 
tenancy system.” 























in weight and not containing merchan- 
dise, will be forwarded by air when pre- 
paid at the rate of 30 cents per half 
ounce or fraction, according to the Post- 
master General’s Order No. 29298, dated 
October 3, 1945, and published in The 
Postal Bulletin (Washington) of Oc- 


tober 5 
Haiti 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import and Export Controls Re- 
moved.—The Government of Haiti has 
discontinued all wartime controls over 
imports and exports, and commerce has 
been restored to private channels as of 
September 30, 1945. Some domestic con- 
trols continue, however, such as maxi- 
mum prices and rationing of a few items 
in short supply. Principal items subject 
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to price control include tires and tubes 
gasoline, textiles, lard, cooking oil, cig. 
arettes, soap, certain foodstuffs, angq 


India 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Imported Cloth Subject to Control.— 
Under a recent notice, importers of for. 
eign cloth in India are required to sub- 
mit to the Textile Controller, within 2 
weeks of the arrival of a consignment, a 
statement giving a description and the 
quantity of the cloth, and the landed cost 
of each item in the consignment. They 
are further required to sell or deliver the 
cloth only to persons specified by the Tex. 
tile Commissioner. If no _ instructions 
are received from the Textile Comissioner 
as to the disposal of the cloth within 2] 
days of the date on which the statement 
is received by him, the importer is free 
to dispose of the cloth as he desires. 


Italy 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN SICILY 


During the second quarter of 1945, the 
adverse factors affecting economic life 
in Sicily continued largely to prevail, 
although some improvement could be 
noted. Further substantial Allied im- 
ports of grain made it possible to main- 
tain the bread ration, the general food 
situation was easier, and open-market 
prices of most foodstuffs, with the not- 
able exceptions of sugar and coffee, 
showed a downward trend. Unusually 
dry weather, however, adversely affected 
crops and reduced the supply of water 
and electric power. 

While only limited quantities of goods 
were actually received from the North, 
the encouraging news of the good condi- 
tion of industrial plants there and the 
anticipation of future deliveries resulted 
in considerable price reductions and the 
putting on the market of hoarded stocks. 
Some progress was made in building re- 
construction and highway repair, rail- 
way communications with continental 
Italy (by train ferry) were improved, and 
limited sea and air communications wert 
reestablished 


Crop DEVELOPMENTS 


As regards agriculture, although no ac- 
curate estimate of the 1944—45 grain crop 
is available, it is generally believed that 
production will be about 30 percent be- 
low last year’s crop. The official price 
of 10 lire per kilogram for wheat will 
cause resistance to the People’s Gran- 
aries collection. Only 130,000 metric 
tons of wheat were delivered last year. 
However, as a result of large Allied im- 
ports, the black-market price fell dur- 
ing the second quarter 

An unusually good almond crop is eX- 
pected (20,000 metric tons, shelled, ac- 
cording to one estimate). The filbert 
crop has been estimated at 15,000 metric 
tons, shelled. (This estimate has sub- 
sequently been reduced to about 9,000 
tons.) Increasingly large quantities of 
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the almond production are being ab- 
sorbed in the making of almond oil, a 
current substitute for olive oil, which is 
very scarce in Sicily. 

The Consorzi Agrari have revised 
downward their estimates of the 1945 
citrus-fruit crops to 230,000 metric tons 
for lemons, 150,000 for oranges, 40,000 for 
mandarines, and 1,000 for citrons. 

WHAT OF SicrLy’s INDUSTRIES? 

In industry, progress has been made 
in restoring production in the flooded 
sulfur mines, 50 of which are actually 
working (compared with 31 a year ago) 
and 75 of which are reported in good 
repair. Total production of raw sulfur 
during the second quarter amounted to 
90,021 metric tons, or just about double 
that of the first. Raw-sulfur official 
prices were raised 250 lire per ton, but 
mine owners still complain that this 
boost does not cover increased wages and 
cost-of-living bonuses to the workers. 
Production of superphosphates pro- 
ceeded satisfactorily, thanks to the ar- 
rival of phosphate rock from North Af- 
rica, and deliveries of assignments of this 
much-needed fertilizer to the various 
Provinces of Sicily picked up, 20,000 
metric tons being delivered in June 
alone. 

The citrus byproduct industries—citric 
acid and essential oils—were reported to 
be producing considerably more than 
could be exported under existing condi- 
tions. 

Industry in general was, however, rel- 
atively at a standstill because of con- 
tinued lack of machinery and parts, fuel 
and raw materials, as well as consider- 
ably increased labor costs. Here and 
there small enterprises were being 
started, notably a plant producing win- 
dow glass. Since the beginning of the 
year the Palermo Chamber of Commerce 
has licensed 182 small industrial enter- 
prises (food, building, mechanical, trans- 
portation, and miscellaneous) employing 
principally hand labor 

Building activities increased some- 
what, and current prices for iron and 
cement are reported to have fallen con- 
siderably. Public-works projects (high- 
way construction, maritime works, 
dwellings, hygienic and hydraulic works) 
have been approved for an expenditure 
of 743,338 890 lire. 

Short water supply, due to unusually 
dry weather and to the insufficiency and 
poor quality of coal, made it necessary 
to ration electric power strictly. It is 
estimated that total production of elec- 
tricity for 1945 will amount to only 160,- 
000000 kw.-h. as against 215,000,000 in 
1939. Under the rationing system, flour 
mills, bakeries, and other food industries 
are allowed the same amount of current 
consumed in 1944, while other industries 
are limited to 30 percent of 1942 con- 
sumption. Power is supplied to sulfur 
mines only 4 days a week. The privately 
owned waterworks supplying Palermo 
was taken over and operated by the mu- 
hicipality, since the owners claimed the 
legally increased salaries made them 
operate at a loss 


TRANSPORT—-UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


Passenger trains ran only 20 percent of 
the prewar distance and freight trains 45 
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percent, but the number of passengers 
carried was 104 percent of the prewar 
igure and freight transported was 66 per- 
cent of prewar tonnage. The lone train 
ferry in operation across the Straits of 
Messina carries 60 railway cars daily to 
and from the mainland as compared with 
800 before the war. There are 296 pas- 
senger busses in public service and 2,806 
trucks with a total capacity of 3,850 met- 
ric tons available for transportation of 
goods, exclusive of 600 trucks (of which 
430 are in circulation) which had been 
requisitioned by the Allied forces and 
later turned over to the I. N. T. (National 
Transport Institute). 

A biweekly passenger and freight serv- 
ice between Palermo-Cagliari (Sardinia) 
and Naples was initiated during this sec- 
ond quarter by the Tirenia Navigation 
Co., providing with one old steamship the 
first regular civilian passenger service by 
sea between Sicily and the mainland. 

Air transportation of mail and Italian 
passengers (mostly Government officials) 
between Palermo and Rome is now pro- 
vided by Italian planes two or three times 
a week. Daily service to and from Al- 
giers, Naples, and Paris (via Marseille) 
is provided to allied personnel by Army 
Transport Command planes. 

CoursE OF SICILY’s FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports of Sicilian products during the 
April-June period to United Nations 
through the I. C. E. (Italian Government 
Foreign Commerce Institute) were lim- 
ited to relatively small shipments of 
citrus byproducts (chiefly to England and 
Malta), sulfur (largely to North Africa), 
marine salt and wine—the bulk citrus- 
fruit exports having occurred during the 
first quarter of the year. The principal 
exports to the United States consisted of 
essential oils. 

Chief commodities imported into Sicily 
from Allied countries for Government 
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account during the second quarter were 
(in metric tons): Coal, 56,445; wheat, 
97,198; barley, 6,293; sugar, 1,630; pow- 
dered milk, 646; evaporated milk, 488. 
In addition, UNRRA imported the fol- 
lowing (in metric tons): Flour, 1,113; 
powdered milk, 722; evaporated milk, 
223; dried vegetables, 408; lard, 194; 
sugar, 132; and semolina, 67. 

(Based on report from the U. S. Con- 
sulate at Palermo.) 


Transport and Communication 


Resumption of Air-Mail Service.—Ef- 
fective at once, mail acceptable for dis- 
patch to Italy, but not containing mer- 
chandise, will be forwarded by air when 
prepaid at the rate of 30 cents per 
half-ounce or fraction, according to the 
Postmaster General’s Order No. 29298, 
dated October 3, 1945, and published in 
The Postal Bulletin (Washington) of 
October 5. 

Articles for the Italian Provinces of 
Gorizia, Trieste, Pola, Fiume, and Zara 
may not exceed 2 ounces in weight, and 
articles for the other Italian provinces 
may not exceed 1 pound in weight. 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


DECLARATION OF TERMINATION OF HOSTILI- 
TIES WITH JAPAN 


The war with Japan, the last of the 
countries to be at war with Mexico and 
the United Nations, was officially de- 
clared at an end in Mexico on September 
1, 1945, according to a declaration issued 
to the public by the Executive on that 
date and contained in a resolution pub- 
lished September 14, 1945. 

The state of war which had existed 
between Mexico and the Axis Powers was 











years ago. ... 


to grant large export credits. 


definitely limited.” 








Sweden’s Foreign-Trade Situation Now and After First 
World War Compared 


Sweden's foreign trade during and after the first World War and during 
and after the second are thus compared in a recent article in the business 
weekly Affarsvarlden (“Business World”): 

“The difference is striking indeed. In 1914-18 Sweden all the time had 
a considerable export surplus, but during the second World War we have 
constantly had a considerable import surplus. 
cluded Sweden hardly granted any credits. 
tries—in the first place Germany—were made via clearing, and we got no 
additional claims on Germany; on the contrary, we were able to liquidate 
some old ones (besides paying for Swedish goods, Germany had to pay with 
goods for interest and sinking fund charges on the Swedish share of the so- 
called Young and Dawes Reparation loans). 

“Now, after the end of the war, Sweden seems to have entered a period 
of large export surpluses, a situation entirely different from the one 25 
For the 3 months June—August the export surplus amounts 
to $110,000.000. We were prepared for Swedish export surpluses during the 
first part of the postwar period, perhaps even during the first 2 years, know- 
ing that the former belligerent countries would only gradually be able tu 
start any production for export, but so far the lack of balance in Sweden’s 
trade has been somewhat more accentuated than was expected.” 

Affarsvarlden further raises the question how long Sweden will be able 
“In the future there will be a considerable 
import surplus from the ‘dollar countries,’ which will result in a reduction 
in Sweden’s holdings of foreign exchange. 
possibilities of granting other countries credits on our export surplus are 


During the war just con- 
Payments with different coun- 


Under such circumstances our 
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declared by a decree approved by the 
Mexican Congress and signed by Presi- 
dent Avila Camacho on June 2, 1942. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Various Iron and Steel Products Sub- 
ject to Import Control.—Various iron 
and steel products have been added to 
the list of commodities requiring import 
permits in Mexico, according to a circu- 
lar directed by the Minister of Finance 
to the Customs Administrator on Sep- 
tember 19, 1945, and published in the 
Diario Oficial of September 29, effective 
immediately. The items comprise 21 
fractions of the import tariff, as follows: 


Iron or steel wire, not tinned or galva- 
nized, up to 1 millimeter in diameter; same, 
of more than 1 and up to 10 millimeters in 
diameter; iron or steel wire with fasteners, 
rivets, or binders, for fastening bundles; 
iron or steel wire, tinned or galvanized, up 
to 1 millimeter in diameter; iron or steel 
wire, flat or with perforations, to reinforce 
packing cases; iron or steel in bars of all 
shapes or cross sections, containing mark- 
ings, flutings, teeth or finished designs, 
symmetrically spaced on all or part of their 
surfaces; tin plate in sheets, painted, 
stamped, or embossed; tin plate in sheets, 

, unpainted, not stamped or embossed; iron or 
steel sheets, not tinned or galvanized, of a 
width greater than 15 centimeters, not speci- 
fied; iron or steel sheets, smooth, galvanized, 
of a thickness up to 1 millimeter; same, of 
thickness greater than 1 without exceeding 
2 millimeters; same, of thickness greater 
than 2 without exceeding 4 millimeters; 
same, of thickness greater than 4 milli- 
meters; iron or steel sheets, corrugated, gal- 
vanized or ungalvanized, of thickness up to 
1 millimeter; same, of thickness greater than 
1 without exceeding 2 millimeters; same, of 
thickness greater than 2 without exceeding 
4 millimeters; tin plate containers up to 5 
liters capacity, without labels or inscriptions, 
for use in packing foodstuffs; tin plate con- 
tainers or cans with labels or inscription of 
any form whatever; iron or steel tanks or 
recipients up to 2,500 liters capacity; same, 
of more than 2,500 liters capacity; lids or 
covers, bases and lateral structures of iron 
or steel, when it is proved that they are to be 
used for tanks of more than 2,500 liters 
capacity. 


These products can be imported into 


Mexico only upon the issuance of an 
import license by the Ministry of Fi- 
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nance, pursuant to powers granted to 
that Ministry by an Executive decree 
issued on April 15, 1944, and published 
in the Diario Oficial of May 12, 1944. 

Commodities previously subject to im- 
port licensing, pursuant to the decree of 
April 15, 1944, are hog lard, untanned 
hides or skins, common salt, glass tubes, 
wool, and plywood. 

[For the terms of the enabling decree of 
April 15, 1944 see ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of June 3, 1944.] 


Candelilla Shrub and Waz: Export 
Duties Increased.—The export duty on 
candelilla shrub has been increased from 
36 to 70 pesos per gross ton and on vege- 
table waxes (including candelilla) , what- 
ever their composition, presentation or 
packaging, from 1.30 to 3.50 pesos per 
gross kilogram, by an Executive decree 
issued September 5 and published in the 
Diario Oficial of September 15, 1945. 

Export Valuations on Specified Items 
Changed.—The official valuations for the 
application of the 12 percent export tax 
in Mexico have been modified on a group 
of miscellaneous products and three new 
items were created by an Executive reso- 
lution issued September 13, published in 
the Diario Oficial of September 14 and 
effective September 21, 1945. 

The new valuations on the products 
affected, with former valuations shown 
in parentheses, in pesos per gross kilo- 
gram unless otherwise specified, are as 
follows: Raw deer hides, 3 (2.70); dry 
chili peppers, 3.25 (2.90); anise, 1.58 
(0.50); pitch or colophony, 0.50 (0.45); 
guayule rubber, 3.28 per legal kilogram 
(2.89 per gross kilogram); canaigre root, 
0.45 (0.39); sarsaparilla root, 1.85 (2.80); 
obsidian, no valuation (0.02); crude pe- 
troleum, with density of more than 0.91 
and up to 0.96, 24 per cubic meter (20.65) ; 
motor oil (Diesel oil) and fuel petroleum, 
26.30 per cubic meter (27); gas oil (from 
petroleum) , 54.20 per cubic meter (52.70.) 

The following new items were created: 
21-93, ginger root, fresh, no valuation; 
23-18, ginger, no valuation; 55-24, rugs 
and carpets of wool or of other animal 
fibers, not specified, even when contain- 
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Netherlands Restoring Transportation Services 


Although the greater part of Holland’s remaining shipping is still being 
used by the Allied shipping pool, Dutch lines are gradually resuming their 
transoceanic services that were halted during the war, says the Netherlands 
Information Bureau. The Rotterdam-South America Line will reopen serv- 
ice between Holland and South America on October 17 with the sailing of 
the S. S. Waterland for Buenos Aires, while the Tarakan of the “Nederland” 
Steamship Co. will inaugurate direct sea travel between Holland and the 
Moreover, the Royal Dutch Airlines (K. L. M.)—the 
world’s oldest international airline—is reestablishing its famous 9,000-mile 
line from Amsterdam to the Netherlands Indies on October 15. 

In preparation for the inauguration of daily air flights from the Nether- 
lands to the East Indies, the Royal Dutch Airlines bought 14 Douglas DC-4 
transports. Six of these have already arrived in Holland. 
which can accommodate 41 passengers each, will make the trip in 4 days. 
As for its European service, the Royal Dutch Airlines has ordered four Lock- 
heed “Constellation” airliners, each equipped with four 2,200-horsepower 
Wright “Cyclone” engines and able to carry 52 passengers each. 
liners are expected to arrive from the United States in March 1946. 
air terminal Schiphol Airfield near Amsterdam has been rebuilt in record 
time and is ready for use, says the statement by the Netherlands Information 


The transports, 
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ing threads of other fibers, 7.25 pesos per 
gross kilogram. 

The description of one item was 
amended so that it now reads as follows: 
Wooden chairs, unpainted, with seat or 
back of wicker work or palm (the phrase 
“or palm” having been added), and the 
former valuation of 0.50 peso per gross 
kilogram remains unchanged. 


Philippine Islands 


Economic Conditions 
CIVILIAN Goops ARRIVE 


The first commercial ship bringing ¢i- 
vilian goods to the Philippines arrived 
in Manila on August 23, with unloading 
proceeding slowly during the balance of 
the month because of a shortage of 
lighters. More than 5,000 tons of the 
cargo consisted of UNRRA goods, while 
somewhat more than 3,000 tons were pri- 
vately owned commercial cargo, mainly 
flour and canned milk. The issuance 
by shipping companies of bills of lading 
specifying Manila as the port of dis- 
charge—instead of ‘‘any safe port in the 
Philippines”—permitted banks to open 
letters of credit on a more liberal basis 
and enabled importers to place orders 
without tying up funds to such as extent 
as previously. 


RETAIL PRICES LOWER 


Most retail prices declined during Au- 
gust, in anticipation of the arrival of ci- 
villian imports and the possibility that 
some Army surplus products might be 
available. Clothing prices fell about 25 
percent, and the cost in Manila of food 
products, except rice and sugar, was 
lower. Rice remained unchanged at 
from 2.50 to 3.00 pesos a ganta ($1.25 to 
$1.50 per 5 pounds), while sugar prices 
advanced about 20 percent, owing to con- 
tinued diversion of cane to distilleries. 
For the month as a whole, the cost of 
living for a family of six, although still 
about six and a half times greater than 
before the war, declined about 12 
percent 

Official retail ceiling prices on alcohol 
and a number of staple foodstuffs were 
issued by Executive order in mid-August, 
and maximum mark-ups on imported 
goods were fixed for wholesalers and re- 
tailers. Wholesale mark-ups_ ranged 
from 10 percent for bulk and canned 
food to 40 percent for luxury items such 
as jewelry, novelties, and toys, while re- 
tail mark-ups in the corresponding cate- 
gories were from 15 to 60 percent. 

During the last week in August, Emer- 
gency Control Administration districts 
in Greater Manila supplied an average 
of 883,000 pounds of food daily to 1,341,- 
000 people through stores and 26,000 
pounds to 47,000 on direct relief, repre- 
senting a slight decline in relief distri- 
bution. One ECA store offered limited 
quantities of cotton cloth at ceiling 
prices, but relatively few were enabled to 
purchase their requirements. Domestic 
cloth was offered by the National Devel- 
opment Co. at 2.50 pesos ($1.25) a yard 
to holders of ration cards who called at 
the warehouse, but because of transpor- 
tation difficulties and the relatively high 
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price of the cloth—about nine times the 
ceiling price—it moved slowly. 


VARIED REPORTS FROM PROVINCIAL AREAS 


Recent visitors to Manila reported 
varying conditions in provincial areas. 
Food and textiles were said to be scarce 
and expensive in the Ilocos Provinces, 
northern Luzon, while from Baguio the 
report came that official ceiling prices, 
revised on a more realistic basis, were 
being observed. The Bicol region, south- 
ern Luzon, was said to have no food 
problem, and in Leyte and Samar—cen- 
tral Visayan Islands—conditions were 
reported as rapidly getting back to nor- 
mal. In Cotabato, Mindanao, on the 
other hand, food prices were said to be 
excessive, clothing extremely scarce, and 
a majority of the people homeless. 

Estimates of rice acreage vary widely, 
but it is generally conceded that short- 
ages of Manpower, carabaos, and seeds 
have delayed planting. Forecasts of the 
crop range from 60 to 80 percent of nor- 
mal. The Manila office of UNRRA an- 
nounced plans early in September to 
examine the possibility of purchasing 
rice and carabaos in Indochina. 

The diversion of sugar to distilleries 
continued the chief threat to future 
sugar crops, and a bill was introduced in 
the Philippine Congress to prohibit the 
manufacture of alcohol from sugar, 
sugarcane, rice, or corn. Although the 
measure received support in sugar circles, 
action had not been taken at the end of 
August. 


PLANS FOR REHABILITATING THE COCONUT 
INDUSTRY 


During the month the National Coco- 
nut Corp.—prewar Government agency— 
was revived to engage in the purchase of 
copra throughout the Islands, and plans 
were announced for establishing coopera- 
tives among coconut planters and copra 
producers. Transportation remained 
the most serious problem in the procure- 
ment of copra. A negligible amount was 
brought to Manila during August, and it 
was expected that the one small mill able 
to function would start operation in the 
near future to produce oil for domestic 
consumption. A survey of desiccated 
coconut factories revealed only two small 
plants in Laguna Province, Luzon, in con- 
dition to operate. Of nine desiccated 
coconut factories in the Islands before 
the war, all the larger establishments 
were completely or nearly destroyed. 

Earlier estimates of tobacco stocks in 
the Cagayan Valley totaling approxi- 
mately 15,000,000 pounds have been con- 
firmed by a large tobacco company, and 
additional stocks of about 2,690,000 
pounds are believed to be in northwest- 
ern Luzon, with possibly much smaller 
amounts in Cebu. By the end of August 
one of the principal cigar manufactur- 
etfs, who had found a suitable shed, 
started bringing tobacco to Manila and 
engaged 96 cigar makers. 

INCREASED ELECTRIC PowWER EXPECTED 

It was hoped in August that by the 
middle of October 8,000 kilowatts would 
be available from the first unit at the 
Government's Caliraya hydroelectric 
Plant, which would make it possible for 
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Monetary and Financial Program Applied in Norway 


The Norwegian Government, in order to improve the confused financial 
situation resulting from German occupation, on September 8, 1945, began 
the application of its postwar monetary and financial program, according 
to a report of September 17 from the United States Embassy at Oslo. The 
four major measures comprising this program are: 

Replacement of the current issue of bank notes with a new issue, by exchange 
of new notes for old. Only 5,000 crowns (maximum) of the new issue is available 
to each owner for immediate use; 

Registration of time and demand bank deposits. A maximum of 10,000 crowns 
and 800 crowns, respectively, is available to each owner of such accounts for imme- 
diate use; 

Registration of individual holdings of securities; 

Registration of personal fortunes in excess of 10,000 crowns. 


In order to facilitate financial transactions during the period of transition, 
a 9-day moratorium on debts was authorized. 

Under this program, about 40 percent of all individual holdings of bank 
notes and bank deposits were temporarily frozen in the so-called 
“Riksinnskuddskonto” (National Deposit Account). The State has. first 
claim against this account, for taxes and confiscation. Another portion was 
placed in special accounts, to the credit of the individual owners, but avail- 
able to them only for certain “necessary” uses. 

The above program has as its major objectives: The sterilization of 
redundant purchasing power as a necessary prerequisite to the removal of 
certain economic controls, including rationing, raw-materials allocation, and 
controls on prices and foreign exchange; the recovery of illicit profits made 
during the period of German occupation; and the effectuation of a complete 
inventory of national wealth, to serve as the basis for a just and productive 
system of taxation. 

On September 7, 1945, just prior to the application of the above measures, 
circulation of Bank of Norway notes had decreased to 1,403,000.000 crowns 
(from a probable maximum of about 2,500,000,000 crowns at the time of 
liberation) while bank deposits, which had been increasing notably, totaled 
7,117,000 000 crowns. It is believed that the temporary sterilization of a 
substantial part of private bank deposits will relieve the pressure on the 
market exerted by idle funds and should result in a healthier financial 
situation, when the above measures have been carried out. 

A healthy trend designed to expedite national recovery is evidenced by 
the Norwegian Government’s declared intention to restore trade to private 
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channels as rapidly as possible. 























civilians to have electric power. The 
National Power Corp., reestablished dur- 
ing the month with the Secretary of 
Public Works and Communications as 
Chairman, announced plans to continue 
with reconstruction of the two remain- 
ing units as soon as necessary capital 
could be obtained. 

The availability of funds for the pur- 
chase of busses from the United States, 
as soon as they can be procured, was 
announced in August by the manager 
of the Metropolitan Transportation 
Service, organized to take over the oper- 
ation of all government trucks and 
busses. Motor vehicles registered at the 
Bureau of Public Works in August to- 
taled 7,023, an increase during the 
month of over 1,000 vehicles. Military 
trucks and busses were not included. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 
FACILITIES IMPROVING 


Properties of the Manila Railroad Co. 
were expected to be turned over to the 
company by the Army on October 1, and 
if all rolling stock brought out by the 
Army is left for the use of the com- 
pany, it is believed that there will be no 
pressing need for locomotives or freight 
cars for the northern lines, although 
passenger cars will have to be ordered. 
Lines south of Manila have not been 
operated as yet, and all classes of rolling 
stock are lacking. 


Interisland shipping was improved in 
August with the operation of two boats 
of 3,000 and 4,000 tons capacity, and 
seven with 250 tons capacity, as well as 
five smaller boats of 50 tons each. 

Arrangements were made late in the 
month for resumption of air transpor- 
tation services by the Iloilo-Negros Air 
Express and the Philippine Airlines, Inc., 
the two companies which operated in 
the Philippines before the war. Each 
company was expected to procure three 
passenger planes from the United States 
Army. 

Announcement was made by the Bu- 
reau of Posts that telegraphic messages 
relating to foodstuffs, banking, and 
transportation, as well as private tele- 
grams of an urgent nature, would be ac- 
cepted for delivery to a number of cities 
in Luzon, as well as to Cebu, Iloilo, Tac- 
loban, and Zamboanga. 


Southern 


Rhodesia 


Economic Conditions 


General business conditions in South- 
ern Rhodesia were steady during May and 
June and imports of textiles and other 
goods continued to arrive in satisfactory 
quantities. Some lines, previously un- 
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obtainable, were being freely offered in 
the market, and imports from the United 
States and the United Kingdom were re- 
ported to be more plentiful. 

Although, orders under government 
contract had slackened, the output of 
secondary industries was readily ab- 
sorbed by civilian demand and factories 
were well employed. Engineering shops 
and the building trades were active, and 
building requirements indicated that 
contractors would be fully employed for 
some time. The Government was re- 
quested to permit Union artisans to enter 
Rhodesia to relieve the acute shortage of 
skilled labor. 


Conco TRADE PROMOTED 


Closer business relations between the 
Belgian Congo and Southern Rhodesia 
are expected to result from a visit to 
Southern Rhodesia of a trade delegation 
from the Congo under the leadership of 
the Chief of the Government Economic 
Affairs Service. The group reported that 
real economic cooperation could be pro- 
moted inasmuch as the resources of 
the colonies might be termed comple- 
mentary, and the colonies are connected 
by good railway systems. In addition, 
Rhodesia is now a buyer of mine timbers, 
palm kernels, and palm oil from the 
Congo and imports native produce from 
the Congo Provinces of Lusambo and 
Elizabethville. Proposals have already 
been made for the appointment of a 
Rhodesian commercial attaché at Leo- 
poldville and of a Belgian representative 
at Salisbury, as well as a commission to 
investigate other methods of expanding 
economic cooperation between the two 
colonies. 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS REPORTED 


Sales during the first 6 weeks of the 
tobacco auction consisted of 8,169,158 
pounds of flue-cured tobacco, valued at 
£591,672, or an average price of 17.38d. 
per pound, and 139,320 pounds of fire- 
cured leaf, valued at £4,001, or an aver- 
age price of 8.44d. per pound. Because 
of the absence of Union buyers, the 
average price declined by approximately 
5d. per pound compared with last year. 

Unofficial reports indicate a total corn 
crop of about 1,250,000 bags as yields in 
most sections of the colony were unsat- 
isfactory. During the 1945 season wheat 
producers will receive a guaranteed price 
of 33s. per bag (200 pounds) delivered 
to millers. A bonus of 3s. per bag will 
be paid for all wheat grown on certain 
soils in accordance with conditions de- 
fined by the Government. The guaran- 
teed price last season was 30s. per bag, 
plus a 3s. bonus. 

Livestock were in satisfactory condi- 
tion with a fair demand for products. 
It was announced that beginning in July 
there would be one butterless week in 
the colony each month for 5 months be- 
cause of the small ou'put. During the 
first 4 months of the year 561,009 pounds 
of butterfat were purchased and 675,822 
pounds of butter manufactured by 
creameries as compared with 551,767 
pounds of butterfat purchased and 671,- 
141 pounds of butter manufactured dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1944. 
Cheese manufactured by factories and 
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Colombia’s Price Control 
Removed 


The Office of Price Control was 
abolished in Colombia by Presi- 
dential Decree 2010 of August 18, 
1945. 

All resolutions and orders issued 
by that office were annulled as of 
that date. 























farm dairies during the period January- 
April totaled 304130 pounds, compared 
with 246,122 in the corresponding period 
of 1944. 


INCREASED GOLD PRICE BENEFITS MINES 


All Southern Rhodesia gold mines will 
in the future receive the full Treasury 
buying price of 172s. 3d. per fine ounce 
for their gold, effective June 9, as a result 
of the repeal of the gold premium tax, 
according to an announcement by the 
Minister of Finance. 

This policy is in harmony with the Gov- 
ernment’s policy of reviving the gold- 
mining industry. The price increase of 
4s. 3d. will enable many low-grade prop- 
erties, now unprofitable, to resume op- 
erations and contribute to postwar em- 
ployment and prosperity. Mining out- 
put during the first 4 months of 1945 
was valued at £2,756.944, as compared 
with £2,772,112 during the correspond- 
ing period in 1944. Gold produced in 
the January-April period was 191,076 
ounces valued at £1,605,043 compared 
with 198,533 ounces valued at £1,667,669 
for the 1944 period. 

A plan to develop the gold-mining in- 
dustry and at the same time to aid ex- 
servicemen was recently announced by 
the Minister of Mines. The projects 
which have been approved for this de- 
velopment include the following: Loans 
for the working of mines, free of interest 
in the initial stages and at the rate of 
3144 percent when the mines become 
profitable; power loaming and prospect- 
ing undertaken as a Government ven- 
ture, with the wages and allowances of 
the operators and all expenses being 
paid by the Government, ex-servicemen 
being employed on a salary basis; the 
training of ex-servicemen as mining sur- 
veyors; controlled pick and shovel pros- 
pecting in selected areas with ex-service- 
men employed on a salary basis and 
given an interest in any economic dis- 
coveries; and the establishment of a 
Miners’ Training School at Guinea Fowl. 
The total cost of the program is esti- 
mated at £500,000. 


NATIONAL BUDGET 


The national budget of the colony was 
presented on April 26, 1945. The Finance 
Minister stated that revenue collections 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1945, 
amounted to £10,516000, exceeding the 
estimate by £1,261,000, and that expendi- 
ture on revenue account was £10,046,000, 
or £414,000 less than the estimate, leav- 
ing an accumulated surplus of £1,973,000. 
Revenue for the current year beginning 
on April 1, 1945, is estimated at £10,- 
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354,000 and expenditure at £11,929,000 in: 
cluding a contribution of £1,000,000 to the 
National Reconstruction Fund. A grant. 
in-aid of £800,000 was made to the Uniteq 
Kingdom Government toward the cost 
of the Air Training Scheme. The Min. 
ister stated that secondary industry 
would be assisted by tariff protection and 
taxation relief during the coming year, 

Of further financial interest was the 
announcement in April of the Govern. 
ment’s intention to redeem on August 1} 
£1,000,000, 334 percent stock, 1945-55; on 
September 1, £1,000,009 Ninth Loan, 3%, 
percent stock, 1945-55; and on November 
1 £994,000, 5 percent stock, 1945-55. 
Coupled with these redemptions, the 
Government proposed to issue early in 
July a new 3% percent loan of £3,000,009 
at par, redeemable 1965~—75 


FOREIGN TRADE IN 1944 


The Minister of Finance announced in 
his budget speech that the total value 
of imports during 1944 reached the ree. 
ord figure of £11 967,000, compared with 
£8,704.000 in 1943, although the volume 
was below that of 1939. Of non-British 
countries, the United States remained 
the most important source of supply, 
Imports from the United States were 
valued at £1,795,000, or 15 percent of the 
colony’s total imports in 1944, as con- 
trasted with £843,000, or 8.9 percent in 
1938. The general increase was most 
marked in the case of textiles, railway 
materials, electrical and agricultural] 
machinery, motor vehicles, fertilizers. 
footwear, and unrefined sugar. 

Exports were valued at £15,803,000. 
which was slightly higher than in 1943 
and about one-third more than in 1939 
Exports to non-British countries de- 
clined in value from £2,629.000 in 1943 to 
£2,117,000 in 1944, mainly because of 
smaller shipments of asbestos to the 
United States. The total value of ex- 
ports to the United States in 1943 
reached the record figure of £1,856,000, 
or 12 percent of the total (including Em- 
pire). In 1944, however, for the reason 
stated above, the value of exports to the 
United States fell to £1,155,000, or 73 
percent of the total. 

The expansion of the export trade in 
general during the war years was at- 
tributable mainly to larger shipments 
and increased prices for chrome ore, as- 
bestos, and unmanufactured tobacco. 
Other commodities which recorded in- 
creases were mica, coal, tungsten ores, 
and cattle hides. 


Spain 
Economic Conditions 


The most severe crisis since the Civil 
War faced the predominantly agricul- 
tural economy of Spain at mid-year in 
1945, when it became apparent that this 
would be the worst recorded crop year 
in the present century. As a result of 
the continued drought, as well as the 
continued shortage of fertilizers, it was 
estimated by the Ministry of Agriculture 
that present cereal harvests would not 
reach 60 percent of the yields in 1944, 
when production was approximately one- 
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third below the 1932-35 average. In 
addition to the drought, potatoes, le- 
gumes, fruits, and other crops were con- 
siderably damaged by a late spring 
freeze. 

At the same time, industrial activity 
continued to decline during the second 
quarter of 1945 to a level of about 70 
percent of that achieved during the first 
nalf of 1944. The direct cause of this 
reduction in operations was the electric- 
power shortage, which has resulted 
primarily from the lack of water for 
hydroelectric centrals. However, the 
shortage of high-grade coal for thermic 
centrals and industry in general and the 
continuing transportation difficulties 
were also important restrictive factors. 

Import licenses and applications for 
foreign exchange were more carefully 
screened by the Government to exclude 
unessential imports, in an endeavor to 
preserve available foreign exchange re- 
sources. United States Army purchases 
of surplus agricultural products from 
the past season and certain textile prod- 
ucts, together with Allied Government 
and private purchases of such commodi- 
ties aS iron ore, pyrites, potash, fluor- 
spar, fruits, wines, and fish, all acted as 
a stabilizing factor in the domestic as 
well as the export market. However, 
there appeared little likelihood that suf- 
ficient exchange would thus be created 
to pay for minimum needs of cereals, 
fertilizers, machinery, cotton, petroleum, 
and transportation equipment. At the 
same time, the economy of the country 
had not recovered from the effects of the 
cessation in 1944 of Allied and Axis pre- 
clusive buying. Foreign trade also re- 
mains handicapped by the continued 
suspension of trade with most of con- 
tinental Europe 


AGRICULTURE 


The extreme drought which prevailed 
during the spring and summer months 
made certain the failure of almost all 
crops, particularly cereals. As a result, 
Spain faces the necessity of importing 
almost half the cereals required for nor- 
mal consumption under the present ra- 
tioning system, since carry-overs were 
virtually nonexistent, because of the rel- 
atively light harvests of the past 3 years. 

With regard to wheat, nearly all sec- 
tions of the country reported extremely 
unfavorable forecasts. In the principal 
wheat-growing areas of central Spain, 
yields of about 50 percent of last year’s 
were anticipated; while in various sec- 
tions of Andalusia even worse harvests 
were expected. A few officials hopefully 
estimated the national crop at between 
1,800,000 and 2,000,000 metric tons, but 
the majority regarded the former figure 
as a somewhat questionable maximum 

Early estimates of other cereals were 
even more pessimistic, and the outlook 
for fall legumes was equally bad. In 
Many Provinces, particularly in Anda- 
lusia, crops of oats, barley, and legumi- 
nous feed crops were hardly worth 
harvesting. 

Sugar production for the 1944-45 sea- 
son, according to trade estimates, was 
135,000 tons of beet sugar and 9,270 tons 
of cane sugar. Early estimates of the 
1945-46 harvest placed cane sugar at 
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between 10,000 and 12,000 tons and beet 
sugar at 118,000 tons. These latter esti- 
mates may be revised downward as a 
result of the drought and the continued 
shortage of fertilizers. Although the 
damage to grape vines from the May 
freezes and hailstorms has been largely 
repaired, the grape yield will undoubt- 
edly be reduced. 

Virtually alone among agricultural 
crops, olive production this year was ex- 
pected to be somewhat better, following 
the poor yield in 1944. Early estimates 
placed the olive-oil yield at about 300,- 
000 metric tons. 

The potato harvest was expected to be 
below normal, despite the fact that a 
larger acreage was planted this year. 

The fish catch up to the middle of the 
year was well above normal. 


INDUSTRY 


Industrial production throughout the 
country declined sharply during the 
second quarter of 1945. It was estimated 
that by the end of June, output in general 
was at a rate of between 60 and 70 per- 
cent of that in June 1944. With the 
exception of the textile industry, all in- 
dustrial operations dependent on elec- 
tricity or water were seriously curtailed. 











Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion To Be Resumed in 
1947 
The Canadian National Exhibi- 

tion will be resumed in Toronto in 

1947, after being suspended since 

1942, according to plans now being 

formulated by Exhibition officials. 

This fair, reputed to be the oldest 

and largest annual exhibition in 

the world, was held each year from 

1879 to 1941 at the permanent Ex- 

hibition site in Toronto. At its 

last showing in 1941 attendance 
exceeded 2,000,000, composed of 

Canadians, Americans, and many 

oversea Visitors. In 1942, however, 

it was suspended and the buildings 
and grounds at Exhibition Park, 

Toronto, were turned over to the 

Dominion Government for mili- 

tary purposes. 

With the cessation of hostilities 
the Department of National De- 
fence has decided to relinquish its 
control over this property effective 
May 31, 1946. Inasmuch as this 
date will not allow sufficient time 
for the buildings to be put in readi- 
ness to accommodate the Exhibi- 
tion in 1946, it was decided to re- 
sume it during the latter part of 
August and early September, 1947. 

In preparation for the reopening, 
new buildings will be erected and 
some of the permanent structures 
will be modernized. According to 
the General Manager of the Exhi- 
bition, the Department of National 
Defence will need to spend at least 
$1,363,635 (U.S. dollars) to recon- 
vert the buildings for the use of 
the Exhibition. 
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Supplementary and dependent industries 
were also affected. As wages paid de- 
clined with reduced working hours, the 
purchasing power of the public also de- 
clined. With bad harvests in prospect, 
the business outlook was very pessimistic. 

With adequate supplies of raw cotton 
on hand, and a fairly large backlog of 
orders, the cotton-textile industry was 
working at near capacity. Activities in 
the rayon industry were handicapped by 
lack of basic materials. In the burlap 
industry, some relief after 3 years of vir- 
tually suspended operations was ex- 
pected with the probable arrival of about 
4,000 tons of jute. 

Although various plans are under way 
for relieving the shortage of electricity, 
no improvement may be expected until 
the winter rains and snows fall. This 
will be only a partial solution, however, 
since the basic difficulty is the failure in 
recent years to construct centrals at a 
rate equivalent to the rise in demand. 

Activity in the building trades entered 
a definite slump as shortages of building 
materials increased. Cement produc- 
tion declined and construction compa- 
nies reported shortages of iron and steel 
structural materials, hardware, electri- 
cal equipment, and other items. 


MINING INDUSTRY 


The Spanish mining industry, which 
had been more affected by the cessation 
of Allied and Axis purchasing in 1944 
than any other activity, was forced dur- 
ing the first half of the year to curtail 
operations still further because of the 
electric-power shortage. Steps taken by 
the Government to increase coal pro- 
duction also further affected metal 
mines. 

Iron-ore production declined to 596,000 
tons during the first half of 1945, com- 
pared with 783,000 tons during the cor- 
responding period in 1944. Steel pro- 
duction likewise declined to 285,000 tons 
during the first half of 1945, from 350,000 
tons during the first half of 1944. This 
decline was due to shortages of electric- 
ity and coal, although coal production is 
reported to have increased slightly. 
Output of zinc concentrates, leads, man- 
ganese ore, fluorspar, and tungsten ore 
all declined in relation to last year’s 
operations. 

At the same time, improved shipping 
conditions and the demand for basic ma- 
terials for superphosphates from the Low 
Countries stimulated the production of 
pyrites to about 188,000 tons, compared 
with 138,000 tons during the first half of 
1944. Potash production during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1945 increased to about 
170,000 tons, in comparison with about 
155,000 during the second quarter of 
1944. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


No statistics of Spain’s foreign trade 
in 1945 are available. Official statistics 
show that the total value of imports de- 
clined from 797,338,862 gold pesetas in 
1943 to 722,576,000 gold pesetas in 1944. 
At the same time, the total value of ex- 
ports rose from 720,909,000 gold pesetas 
to 776,371,000 gold pesetas. 

The trade balance with the United 
States was reversed in 1944“with an ex- 
port balance of 22,735,000 gold pesetas, as 
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compared with an import balance of 
about 15,000,000 gold pesetas in 1943. 
Total imports from the United States in 
1944 amounted to 111,835,000 gold pesetas 
in 1944, as compared with 92,671,000 gold 
pesetas in 1943, while total exports to the 
United States amounted to 134,570,000 
gold pesetas in 1944 and 177,147,000 gold 
pesetas in 1943. 

The United States again became the 
principal source of supply and the United 
Kingdom became the principal export 
market. During the war, Germany had 
been the chief market and source of sup- 
ply until mid-1944 when traffic with 
Germany and Central Europe was closed. 

During the first 4 months of 1945, 
according to consular invoice records, 
exports to the United States totaled 
something over $22,000,000, as compared 
with about $17,500,000 during the corre- 
sponding period in 1944. 

During the third quarter of 1945, the 
Spanish authorities largely limited im- 
port licenses to raw materials. A con- 
siderable amount of merchandise, shipped 
before import licenses were issued, had 
accumulated in free-port areas, with a 
consequent probability of heavy loss to 
American exporters. 


[Based on a report from the American 
Embassy, Madrid.] 


Tangier and 
Spanish Morocco 


Economic Conditions 


From an economic and financial point 
of view, there continued to be no basic 
change in conditions in Tangier and 
Spanish Morocco during the second 
quarter of 1945, as compared with the 
preceding quarter and the general trend 
in 1944. 

Wartime dislocations continued pro- 
nounced in this area. French Morocco, 
from which a variety of foodstuffs was 
available before 1940, was unable to fur- 
nish any imports, because of the drought 
and the need for supplying France with 
exports of foodstuffs and some manu- 
factured articles. Spain also could ill 
spare foodstuffs for this area, because of 
the needs of the Spanish people them- 
selves, the lack of foreign exchange, and 
the shortage of shipping. 

In accordance with its former prac- 
tice, Tangier continued to import from 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
other countries restricted quantities of 
flour, sugar, coffee, gasoline, stationery 
supplies, and other sundry items. 

Because Tangier and Spanish Mo- 
rocco are primarily agricultural and have 
customarily imported manufactured 
goods from Spain and other sources, 
there has never been a development of 
manufacturing and power industries in 
these areas. Although efforts were made 
to develop some industries during the 
war, little progress was made. 

The port of Melilla, in eastern Spanish 
Morocco, continued to export about 
60,000 tons of iron ore per month, about 
84 percent of which went to Great Brit- 
ain and the remainder to Spain. 
Monthly exports could average 100,000 
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tons per month as they did before the 
war, if sufficient shipping was available. 
Production of iron ore is understood to 
be increasing, although a 10 months’ 
supply of ore is generally carried in 
stock to meet unusual demands or tide 
over a temporary drop in production. 

There were no building or other con- 
struction activities, other than minor 
private developments, because of the 
shortage of structural steel and cement. 
The Spanish authorities have announced 
many projects for public works in Span- 
ish Morocco, but no actual developments 
have as yet taken place. 

Of greatest importance to the Moorish 
and Berber tribesmen and farmers of 
Spanish Morocco is the drought which 
has prevailed through this general area 
of Africa. There have been extensive 
crop failures, especially in eastern Span- 
ish Morocco. As a result, an extensive 
migration of Berber tribesmen has set 
in from eastern Morocco toward the 
cities, particularly Tetuan, Tangier, and 
Larache. This has been a matter of 
particular apprehension in those areas, 
because of the already subnormal stand- 
ard of living, the general unemployment 
among the Moors, and the high level of 
prices, inflated by shortages caused by 
the war. 

The Spanish authorities appear to 
realize the full implications of the 
drought from their experiences in ear- 
lier years, and are taking steps to feed, 
clothe, and house this migrant popula- 
tion. No difficulties have as yet arisen. 

[Based on a report from the American 
Legation, Tangier, Morocco. | 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wool: New Export Tax Proposed.—A 
new tax of 0.005 peso per kilogram on 
exports of wool from Uruguay is included 
in a projected law dated August 28, 1945, 
published in the Diario Oficial of Sep- 
tember 12, 1945. 

If this proposed law is approved by the 
Uruguayan Legislature, this tax on ex- 
ports of wool of 0.005 peso per kilogram 
will be in addition to an export duty in- 
cluding surtax of 5.3 percent on raw 
and semiwashed wool, and on washed 
wool to a duty of 2.65 percent, both based 
on an official customs valuation of 80 
pesos per 100 kilograms. Although the 
official valuation has been 80 pesos per 
100 kilograms since 1943, it is subject to 
change. 


Venezuela 


Transport and Communication 


Transportation Dependent on High- 
ways.—Venezuelan roads are estimated 
to total 11,375 kilometers, of which ap- 
proximately 6,375 kilometers are im- 
proved. The remaining 5,000 kilometers 
of unimproved roads might be more ac- 
curately described as “trails,” and in the 
llanos or central plains, motor vehicles 
can be driven almost at will in any di- 
rection during the dry season (Novem- 
ber-—April). Many settlements and vil- 
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lages depend on such transportation for 
half the year, being virtually isolated the 
remainder of the time. In such villages 
the arrival of the first truck each year 
is cause for public celebration. Some of 
the unimproved roads, however, are 
traveled by motor vehicles on occasion 
even during the rainy season, and others 
present serious difficulties to vehicular 
traffic even during the dry season. 

For general transportation in Vene. 
zuela, primary dependence is placed upon 
the highways. More than 8,000 trucks, 
15,000 passenger automobiles, and ap. 
proximately 1,300 busses were being 
operated over Venezuelan roads at the 
close of 1944, representing 4.7 motor ve. 
hicles per kilometer of paved and all- 
weather road, 1 vehicle for every 129 peo. 
ple. Connection is made with other 
transportation media at most important 
transfer points. In many places the 
highways run parallel to the railroads, 
and many highway points are served on 
regular schedules by local air lines car. 
rying express and freight. Internationa] 
air express and freight may be received 
at Maiquetia, Maracaibo, Barcelona, and 
Maturin, which are also principal air- 
ports for domestic traffic. The principal 
ocean, river, and lake ports likewise have 
highway connections. 

By far the greatest part of commercial] 
hauling is by truck. In Caracas, about 
25 firms operate as common carriers and 
engage in regular truck traffic over al] 
principal roads. In addition, there are 
numerous individual truck owners and 
owner-drivers who may be hired for spe- 
cific trips to almost any part of the 
country. 

Busses offer the chief means of com- 
mercial passenger transportation. In 
1943, approximately 134,000,000 passen- 
gers were carried in busses, the majority 
within the urban centers. (Railroads 
carried 1,629,905 passengers during that 
year.) Although there are a number 
of interurban bus lines in operation 
throughout the country, one firm oper- 
ating out of Caracas, Valencia, and Bar- 
quisimeto is of principal importance, of- 
fering services as far west as San Cristo- 
bal del Tachira and Maracaibo, and east 
to El Tigre. 

The most heavily traveled road in Ven- 
e7uela is that which links Caracas with 
the international airport at Maiquetia 
and the principal seaport, La Guaira. 
Although the Pan American Highway 
does not pass through Venezuela, con- 
nection is made through the Colombian 
highway system, with which Venezuela's 
Carretera Transandina or Internation- 
al—Caracas to San Antonio del Ta- 
chira—connects at its western terminus. 

Plans and studies for the construc- 
tion, improvement, and maintenance of 
Venezuelan roads are made by the Min- 
istry of Public Works of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. To a less extent State gov- 
ernments participate in plans for road 
building for their particular areas. The 
Ministry of Public Works itself either 
performs work directly or contracts with 
private firms for the purpose. 

The Federal budget for roads for the 
fiscal year 1944-45, as increased by sup- 
plementary appropriations during that 
period, amounted to 27,586,540 bolivares. 
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Of this amount, 6,801,140 bolivares were 
for road maintenance, 19,985,400 boli- 
vares for construction, and 800,000 boli- 
yares for studies in connection with new 
road and improvements of existing roads. 
The 1945-46 budget provides for expendi- 
tures of 13,962,000 bolivares for road 
construction, 7,250,000 for maintenance, 
and 300,000 bolivares for surveys. 

The contribution to the development 
of Venezuela’s road system made by pe- 
troleum companies is of great impor- 
tance. Approximately 1,000 kilometers 
of roads have been built by them, and 
projects for additional roads are in 
progress. 

Twelve or more major road works, both 
new construction and rebuilding, are 
called for by the Federal budget for 
1945-46, while the State governments of 
Carabobo, Zulia, Sucre, and Yaracuy 
have undertaken four new road projects. 
A group of petroleum companies have 
agreed among themselves to construct a 
direct road from El Sombrero to Puerto 
de La Cruz and have already commenced 
work. This road will be of great assist- 
ance in shortening communications from 
Caracas to eastern Venezuela. A num- 
per of other road plans seem possible of 
fulfillment. 


Yugoslavia 


Transport and Communication 


Resumption of Air-Mail Service.—Ef- 
fective at once, mail acceptable for dis- 
patch to Yugoslavia, not exceeding 1 
pound in weight, will be forwarded by air 
when prepaid at the rate of 30 cents per 
half ounce or fraction, according to the 
Postmaster General's Order No. 29298, 
dated October 3, 1945, and published in 
The Postal Bulletin (Washington) of 
October 5. 

Air-mail articles for Yugoslavia may 
contain merchandise. 





Removing War- 
Controls From U. S. 
Foreign Trade 


(Continued from p. 4) 


also by OPA and 
agencies. 

Through the mechanism of this com- 
mittee it was possible to agree upon the 
removal of WPB distribution controls 
and FEA export-license controls over a 
substantial number of commodities. 
During June and July more than 150 
commodities were thus freed from the 
requirement of specific export-license 
authorizations to most destinations. 


The Positive List 


_ The mechanism of export control dur- 
Ing the period of greatest commodity 
scarcity has involved the designation of 
approved destinations and the listing 


other interested 
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of commodities which could be exported 
to those designations without the neces- 
sity of specific authorizations for the 
shipment. Such commodities were said 
to be under “general license” by which 
was meant that a specific export license 
was not required in order to effect cus- 
toms clearance of the export shipment. 

Since the inception of planning for 
de-control more than a year ago, a 
primary objective of FEA has been the 
substitution of a “Positive List” of con- 
modities whose exportation does require 
an approved export license, in lieu of the 
negative approach of listing General Li- 
cense commodities. With the rapid im- 
provement in the supply situation which 
followed the end of active warfare in 
the Pacific, it was possible to rush these 
plans to completion, and on September 
10, 1945, the so-called Positive List was 
issued as Current Export Bulletin No. 
276. 

This bulletin lists a small group of 
destinations—12 in number and chiefly 
ex-enemy areas—which are designated 
as “Country Group E.” All other des- 
tinations are included in ‘‘Country Group 
K.” The exportation of all commodities 
to E countries is controlled by specific 
license authorizations; for shipments to 
K countries an individual export license 
is required only if the commodity ap- 
pears among those listed in the Ap- 
pendix of Bulletin No. 276. 


Remaining Problems 


It is deceptively simple to speak of 
“the supply situation” as though the 
availability of commodities constituted 
a single homogeneous pattern. This is 
of course not at all the case. While 
many commodities have displayed a reg- 
ular increase in civilian availabilities, 
others have shown wide fluctuations. 
During a period when inventories are 
being disgorged, manufacturers find 
much space on their order boards. As 
these inventories disappear and civilian 
orders mount, producers find their work- 
ing-stock position short, and re-enter the 
raw-material and component markets. 
Thus commodities may display a tem- 
porary surplus and revert shortly to a 
condition of scarcity at prevailing prices. 
We therefore may anticipate, and in fact 
we have already observed, that com- 
modities which were thought safely out 
of the short-supply category are rapidly 
reasserting a claim to a place on the 
Positive List. 

The Appendix to Current Export Bulle- 
tin No. 276 will thus have to be amended 
from time to time, both because former 
short-supply commodities can be de- 
listed and because other commodities 
will have to be added as new shortages 
appear. 

The process employed in the establish- 
ment and amendment of the Positive 
List are landmarks of intragovernmental 
cooperation. The list as it appeared in 
FEA’s Bulletin No. 276 was agreed to 
by WPB and OPA before issuance. Ad- 
ditions and deletions so far suggested 
have been similarly cleared, and the 
points of view of representatives of do- 
mestic and civilian agencies have been 
given full consideration. 
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Outlook for Private Trade 


While the protection of the civilian 
economy of the United States may re- 
quire the retention of export control on 
some commodities for a brief period after 
domestic distribution control has been 
withdrawn, FEA’s objective continues to 
be the withdrawal of licensing restric- 
tions as rapidly as possible. The Posi- 
tive List may be expected to shorten 
gradually over the next several months. 
Whether there will remain any critical 
shortages necessitating export control 
(on supply grounds) after the expiration 
of the present statute is doubtful. 
Should this question arise, it will be for 
the Congress to answer. 

The dollar volume of lend-lease ex- 
ports reached its peak in May of 1944 
and has been declining almost steadily 
ever since. With the termination of 
lend-lease aid, this line will rapidly dis- 
appear from our charts. Commercial 
exports, which have never fallen below 
$190,000,000 in any month of the war 
period, have climbed slowly but steadily 
for 2 years following February 1943 and 
then have risen more rapidly to a level 
(in July 1945) of more than $322,000,000. 


Conclusion 


With the termination of lend-lease the 
task of aiding in the rehabilitation of 
war-ravaged areas falls more and more 
upon the commercial export trade of the 
United States. If such trade can con- 
tinue, into 1946, the rate of growth dis- 
played through the last 6 months for 
which data are available, a vigorous con- 
tribution will have been made both to 
the economic reconversion of the United 
States and the physical rehabilitation of 
the world. 





C'CA’s New Methods of 
licketing 

New and simplified methods of ticket- 
ing are now in use by Trans-Canada Air 
Lines on domestic routes and on tickets 
for use on other air lines in Canada and 
the United States. The company now 
issues a single flight coupon for the en- 
tire passenger journey in Canada, re- 
placing the separate coupons to each 
point on the route which were used prior 
to October 1. 

Time saving in employee preparation 
of the ticket exceeds 75 percent, it is 
said. The interline ticket is acceptable 
to all major air lines on the continent and 
consists of coupons for each of the lines 
on which a passenger may ride to his 
destination. 





Australia’s Sheep Flocks 


The retiring president of the Graziers’ 
Federal Council, Australia, recently esti- 
mated loss of sheep in Australia through 
the drought of the past 2 years at about 
20,000,000, or approximately one-sixth 
of the country’s sheep population. 

If the generally accepted estimate of 
105,000,000 is correct, Australia’s flock is 
the smallest in 16 years. 
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Automotive 
Products 


CHILE’s STATE RAILWAY ATTEMPTING TO 
ENLARGE ITS FLEET OF TRUCKS 


With the increasing use of trucks in 
Chile for short-haul transportation, the 
State Railway reportedly is attempting 
to enlarge its present fleet of trucks. 
The plan is to use some of the trucks to 
pick up small lots of freight at the less 
active railroad stations for transmission 
to other stations where carload lots will 
be accumulated for shipment. 

A considerable business in hauling 
merchandise direct from customhouses 
at Valparaiso and San Antonio to ware- 
houses in Santiago was done before the 
gas shortage. 


EGYPT TO GET Mororcars From U. K. 


British automotive manufacturers 
have been investigating markets in the 
Middle East and the foreign press re- 
ports that 200 new-model cars may be 
delivered to Egypt during the next year. 
According to the report, British manu- 
facturers plan to export within the next 
year 50 percent of the 200,000 cars which 
they have been authorized to manufac- 
ture. 


MoToOR VEHICLES LICENSED IN GIBRALTAR 


As of December 31, 1944, motor ve- 
hicles licensed in Gibralter comprised the 
following: Passenger cars, 368: trucks, 
152; taxis, 114; busses, 32; ambulances, 
2; and motorcycles, 31. 


INDIA RECEIVING MoTorcARS F'Rom U. K. 


As a part of the fleet of motorcars or- 
dered by the Government of India War 
Transport Department, the foreign press 
has reported receipt in Bombay of 200 
British Austin automobiles of 10 horse- 
power. Of a total of 2,000 cars ordered 
in Great Britain, 350 are scheduled for 
distribution in Bombay. 


Beverages 


CuBAN Hops REQUIREMENTS 


Prior to World War II, Cuba imported 
about 230,000 pounds of hops, valued at 
nearly $100,000, annually. Consumption 
of beer in the past 2 years has increased 
sharply and present annual requirements 
of hops are estimated at 400,000 
pounds. 

Until 1940 Cuba imported practically 
all of its requirements of hops from Eu- 
rope, Germany being the most important 
supplier, followed by Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia, but since 1940 all Cuban im- 
ports of hops have been from the United 
States. 

Prior to the war the value of imports 
averaged about 35 cents a pound c. i. f. 
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News by COMMODITIES 


Habana. Present United States prices 
are at the ceiling. Contracts made by 
the largest of Cuba’s three brewers for 
purchases during 1945 and the next 3 
years specify that prices for 1945 will 
not be less than 85 cents per pound 
f. o. b. United States, 80 cents for 1946, 
70 cents for 1947, and 60 cents for 1948. 


Hops MARKET IN EIRE 


It is estimated that Eire’s leading 
brewery, Arthur Guinness, Son, & Co., 
Ltd., will use about 35,300 hundred- 
weight (1 hundredweight=112 pounds) 
of hops during the brewing season com- 
mencing October 1, 1945. Other brew- 
ers in Eire will consume about 3,300 hun- 
dredweight. The consumption of hops 
in the brewing year which ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1945, is estimated at 29,700 
hundredweight. 

There is no domestic production of 
hops in Eire. Imports during the first 
6 months of 1945 totaled 20,000 hun- 
dredweights, valued at £391,312, com- 
pared with 12,235 hundredweight, valuec 
at £247,751, in the corresponding period 
of 1944. About 5,000 hundredweight of 
hops were received from the United 
States in 1944, but, according to avail- 
able information, none had been re- 
ceived from the United States up to 
August 1. The United Kingdom sup- 
plied the bulk of the hops consumed, 
and Arthur Guinness, Son, & Co., Ltd., 
imports annually about 4,000 hundred- 
weight, which it grows on its own farm 
in Kent, England. 

The Arthur Guinness brewery carried 
over from last season a stock equivalent 
to about 5 months’ brewings. At the 








Name is Lowly, But Price 
1S High 


So valuable has stinkwood be- 
come in South Africa that old farm 
wagons of this wood made 50 years 
ago (or longer) by wagon builders 
in coastal districts near stinkwood 
forests are being recovered. One 
recently sold for £100 

The acute shortage is due to the 
Government’s decision to close 
stinkwood forests for a consider- 
able period. Limited supplies 
from private sources cannot meet 
the demand, and prices have risen 
to £5 or more per cubic foot, even 
for third- and fourth-grade wood 

What’s this expensive stinkwood 
used for? Well, with its excep- 
tionally attractive appearance, it’s 
used for turned and polished fancy 
ware, good-class furniture, all 
types of paneling, framing, and 
high-class joinery. The South | 
Africans obviously like it a lot. 
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end of the brewing season, on Septem. 
ber 30, 1945, this company expected to 
have on hand a stock of hops sufficient 
for 4 months’ requirements. 

Hops are sold in Eire once a year. 
The quantity received for the 1944-45 
brewing year (October 1, 1944, to Sep. 
tember 30, 1945) was not sufficient for 
the needs of all the breweries. It jg 
understood that the breweries applied for 
an allotment of about 51,000 hundred- 
weight of hops for the 1945-46 brewing 
season but that they anticipate that this 
total will be cut by between 20 and 30 
percent. The demand for hops is steady 
and if supplies of United States’ hops 
were made available there would be a 
ready market for them in Eire. 

A total of 1,415,988 standard barrels of 
stout, porter, ale, and beer, valued at 
£11,624,318, was produced in 1944 as com- 
pared with 1,262,267 standard barrels. 
valued at £10,623,872, in the preceding 
year. The quantity and value of mate- 
rials used by the brewing industry in 
these years are shown in the accompany- 
ing table 


Vaterials Used bu the 
Industry in 1948 


Trish Brewing 
and 1944 
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The number of persons employed in 
the brewing industry as of mid-October 
1944 was 3,866 as compared with 3,822 
in the preceding year. 

Salaries paid out in 1944 totaled £314- 
726 against £332,642 in 1943, and wages 
and earnings amounted to £687,386 as 
compared with £649,022 in 1943. 


PRODUCTION OF WINE GRAPES IN TUNISIA 


Since 1936, phylloxera has reduced 
Tunisian vineyard areas and damage was 
likewise caused by Axis occupation. 
The total area under cultivation fell 
from 42,000 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 
acres) in 1936 to barely 30,000 in 1945. 

The estimated yield for 1945 totals 
650,000 quintals of wine grapes, equal 
to about 500,000 hectoliters of wine (1 
hectoliter=26.42 gallons) and 130,000 
quintals of table grapes. Production in 
1944 was 524,000 quintals of wine grapes 
and 120,000 quintals of table grapes. 
Since local wine consumption approxl- 
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mates 350,000 hectoliters, there is an ex- 
portable surplus of 150,000 to be taken 
almost entirely by France. 

The 1945 wine yield is only 34.8 per- 
cent of average production for the decade 
1930-39. 


WHISKY ExpoRTS FROM SCOTLAND, U. K. 


Exports of Scotch whisky from Edin- 
purgh, Scotland, during the first 6 
months of 1945 were valued at $2,004,926 
as compared with $1,987,578 in the cor- 
responding period of 1944, according to 
an unofficial source. 

It is possible that the South American 
market for Scotch whisky may be ex- 
panded when supplies are available and 
shipping facilities improve. 


Chemicals 


BrazIL’s IMPORTS OF CAUSTIC SODA AND 
Sopa ASH 


Brazil’s imports of caustic soda de- 
clined substantially in 1944 from those 
of 1943. Quantities are shown as 35,809 
and 60,254 metric tons, respectively, and 
values as 69,983 and 105,735 cruzeiros. 
Imports of this commodity from the 
United States in 1943 amounted to 34,- 
027 tons, valued at 61,416 cruzeiros, and 
in 1944 to 30,081 tons, valued at 59,773 
cruzeiros. 

Imports of soda ash dropped from 
43.838 tons, valued at 56,125 cruzeiros, 
in 1943, to 18,238 tons, valued at 19,910 
cruzeiros, in 1944. In 1943 the United 
States furnished 18,188 tons valued at 
20,541 cruzeiros, and in 1944, 10,189 tons, 
valued at 11,850 cruzeiros. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS DECLINE 


Canada’s imports of chemicals during 
the first 7 months of 1945 decreased in 
value almost $2,000,000 from those in the 
corresponding period of 1944, according 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Comparable totals are shown as $46,367,- 
000 and $48,375,000, respectively. 

Imports of inorganic chemicals de- 
creased from $7,205,000 in the first 7 
months of 1944 to $5,988,000 in the cor- 
responding period of 1945. In this group, 
soda products declined in value from 
$2,915,000 in the period January-July 
1944 to $2,113,000 in the first 7 months 
of 1945. 

Imports in the acids, cellulose prod- 
ucts, and dyeing and tanning materials 
groups increased in value during the 7- 
month period over those for the corre- 
sponding months of 1944, whereas im- 
ports of industrial alcohols declined in 
value. 


CANADA’s SULFURIC-ACID INDUSTRY 


Production figures show the expansion 
of Canada’s sulfuric-acid industry dur- 
ing the war. Output in 1944 amounted 
to 707,085 tons, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, whereas in 
1938 it was 268,339 tons. 

Ten plants are in operation, three of 
them having been built since the begin- 
hing of the war. The largest is in Brit- 
ish Columbia and uses waste gases from 
lead-zinc smelting plants as the source 
of sulfur. 
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POTASH AND BROMINE EXPORTS FROM 
PALESTINE 

Exports of potash from Palestine 
amounted to approximately 100,000 
metric tons, valued at £P876,000 in 1944, 
the value increasing from £P774,000 in 
1943. Shipments went to the United 
Kingdom, Australia, and Ceylon. 

Bromine shipped by Palestine Potash, 
Ltd., from stocks at Port Said totaled 8 
tons, valued at £P1,362, compared with 
0.2 tons in 1943. 














| Indian Burlap and Jute | 
Goods: U. S. Import | 
| Authorizations 


Import authorizations under | 
General Imports Order M-63 cov- | 
ering purchases of burlap and mis- | 
cellaneous jute goods in India for | 
import into the United States will 
be issued shortly, the War Produc- 
tion Board said on October 4. 

Burlap and all jute goods are 
subject to General Imports Order 
M-63. WPB emphasized that, in 
accordance with the terms of that 
order, authorization must be ob- 
tained from WPB prior to making 
any purchases for import from any 
source. 

As the entire exportable supply 
of Indian-made burlap and jute 
goods is currently subject to 
world-wide allocation by the Com- 
bined Raw Materials Board, im- 
port authorizations will be limited 
in quantity and export licenses for 
shipment from India will be lim- 
ited accordingly. 





























OXYGEN AND ACETYLENE PRODUCTION 
INCREASED IN SPAIN 


Production of oxygen and acetylene 
has been increased in Spain by Sociedad 
Espanola de Carburos Metalicos to pro- 
vide gas for welding and also to con- 
sume 80 percent of the national carbide 
production, according to the foreign 
press. 

The company hopes that the industrial 
application of acetylene will increase in 
Spain and thus absorb excess carbide 
production, but until that time it has de- 
cided to assist the carbide industry by 
establishing four oxygen and acetylene 
factories in Granada, La Coruna, Pam- 
plona, and Vittoria. 

A new plant of the company began 
operations in Las Palmas, Canary Is- 
lands, in June, and the Seville factory 
has been working since May. Hydrogen 
machinery has been received from 
Switzerland, it is stated. 


TURKISH CHEMICAL OUTPUT 


The Turkish chemical industry, par- 
ticularly the byproduct plants operating 
in connection with the Karabuk iron and 
steel works, has not reached its estimated 
production. Industrial chemicals con- 
tinue to be imported, and certain prod- 
ucts for agricultural use are in consid- 
erable demand. 

Two factories were erected at Karabuk 
in 1944. During a 6-month period the 
sulfuric-acid plant produced 3,400 metric 
tons, and output of the superphosphate 
plant was 2,400 tons. 


POTASH PRODUCTION, U.S.S.R. 


The Soviet Union’s potash mines at 
Solikamsk have been reopened and the 
concentrator is in operation, according 
to the foreign press. Potash production 
is also reported to have beén resumed at 
the Chkalov and Sredni mines. 
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Coal 


ALLIED SHIPMENTS OF COAL TO NORTHERN 
ITALY 


Allied shipments of coal to northern 
Italy totaled 19,000 metric tons in June 
and a little more than 77,000 metric tons 
in July. -Of the June shipments 2,500 
tons were allotted to Liguria, and some- 
what less than 4,000 tons each to Lom- 
bardy and Piedmont. The remaining 
9,200 tons were divided, 9,000 tons going 
to the railways and 200 to the occupation 
forces. 

July shipments devoted to civilian use 
amounted to approximately 63,000 metric 
tons. Lombardy received 25,000 metric 
tons; Piedmont, 15,000; Venetia, 14,000 
tons; and Liguria, 9,000 tons. The rail- 
- Ways were given about 14,000 tons during 
July. 


ITALIAN GOVERNMENT TAKING MEASURES TO 
INCREASE PRODUCTION OF SARDINIAN 
MINES 


Measures are being taken by the Ital- 
ian Government to increase coal produc- 
tion in the Sardinian mines. Provision 
of additional mining equipment, im- 
provement of living and working condi- 
tions for the miners, expansion of lignite 
production, and the reopening of the an- 
thracite mines are among the definite 
projects being undertaken for the pro- 
motion of the industry on the island. It 
is hoped that as a result, production may 
be stepped up to 100,000 metric tons 
monthly by the beginning of 1946. 


CoAL RESERVES LOW, SWITZERLAND 


The coal reserves of Switzerland for 
the fiscal year 1945-46 total only 460,000 
metric tons, the Swiss press states. Even 
at the present reduced consumption 
rate, much more coal is being used than 
is produced domestically or imported, so 
that by the 1946-47 fiscal year the re- 
serves are expected to be down to 360,000 
metric tons. Domestic mines will prob- 
ably produce 400,000 tons of coal during 
the current year, but their output is of 
such low calorific value that it repre- 
sents the equivalent of not more than 
200,000 to 250,000 metric tons of im- 
ported coal. The minimum amount of 
coal imports estimated to be needed an- 
nually by Switzerland is 1,000,000 metric 
tons. Before the war Switzerland ordi- 
narily imported 2,500,000 metric tons 
each year. 


COAL AND LIGNITE PRODUCTION IN TURKEY 


The production of coal in Turkey, upon 
which the industries of the country de- 
pend heavily, was on the increase in the 
second quarter of 1945 and was believed 
to be at a rate approximately 10 percent 
higher than it was during 1944. An av- 
erage of slightly more than 11,000 tons 
of unwashed coal was produced daily 
during the quarter. However, the output 
was still being retarded by the absence of 
machinery and spare parts. The need 
for pit props and better transportation 
and port loading facilities was also ham- 
pering production and delivery. 

Turkish lignite production was being 
maintained at the normal rate, but the 
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Yugoslavia Goes in for 
M.T.S. 


Individual ownership of farm 
machinery in Yugoslavia is consid- 
ered impracticable because of the 
small farm units and of the lim- 
ited machine supplies. With a 
view to the maximum use of exist- 
ing farm machinery, a Govern- 
ment-operated agricultural-ma- 
chine-service has 78 tractor sta- 
tions in operation. The pooling of 
available machinery and group 
use is expected to result in maxi- 
mum utilization. 

In addition to the problem of a 
rather small existing supply of 
modern machinery, the new or- 
ganization is faced with an inade- 
quate gasoline supply and limita- | 
tions with regard to workers and | 
their knowledge of the equipment. | 
Schools are being established for | 
the training of workers. 

A fee charged by the machine 
stations for the use of equipment | 
will render the stations self-sup- | 
porting. Under the plan, pri- | 

| 





vately owned machines also may 
become subject to supervision. 




















demand was somewhat less than antici- 
pated. The Turkish State Railways re- 
portedly reduced their average daily pur- 
chases from 400 tons to 100 tons as a 
result of the technical difficulties en- 
countered in the use of lignite in their 
locomatives, and it was indicated that no 
concerted efforts would be made to in- 
crease lignite production. 


CoaL-MINE DEVELOPMENT, U.S.S.R. 


Preliminary work has been inaugu- 
rated in the development of the Irsha- 
Borodinsk mine located in Krasnoyarsk 
krai, in the Soviet Union, according to 
the Soviet press. The coal vein of this 
mine, which forms part of the Kansk 
coal basin, is extensive, and as it lies 
close to the surface it permits open-cut 
mining. It is expected that the mine 
will be in full production and ready to 
meet the fuel needs of the expanding 
industries of the krai in 1946. 


Construction 


WATER TANK RECOMMENDED FOR GRENADA, 
B. W. I. 


In view of the shortage of water in St. 
George, Grenada, British West Indies, 
the erection of a 95,000-gallon water tank 
has been recommended by the Director 
of the Grenada Public Health Engineer- 
ing Unit, the Windward Islands press 
reported in August. The cost of the 
additional tank is estimated at $13,000. 
The suggestion also was made that a 
public water line be run from the well 
to the power station, and another to a 
lime factory. Lime growers have, here- 
tofore, met with heavy losses because of 
the closing of the factory when water 
was not available. 
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New hotels for tourists also were be. 
ing built, according to the press, 


PROJECTED CONSTRUCTION IN CuBa 


An extensive development program for 
all of the Provinces in Cuba is under con. 
sideration by the Cuban Government. 
The project, as proposed, will involve the 
total expenditure of some $41,000,000 over 
a 4-year period and will include the con. 
struction of roads, aqueducts, and sew. 
erage systems, and will also provide mp. 
nicipal assistance for parks, hospitals, 
fire and police stations, markets, ang 
slaughterhouses. Housing and agricy). 
tural developments also are included jn 
the plan. The suggested program qj. 
vides the expenditure among the Proy. 
inces roughly as follows: Oriente, $13. 
600,000; Las Villas, $9,400,000; Habana, 
$5,600,000; Camaguey, $4,900,000; Pinar 
del Rio, $4,000,000; and Matanzas, $3. 
600,000. 

It is anticipated that $300,000 will be 
granted to the Ministry of Public Works 
for public improvements in the city of 
Cienfuegos. In connection with the 
city’s water supply, the purchase of wa- 
ter-purifying equipment and filters is in. 
cluded in the principal improvements 
anticipated. 

Plans for four markets, to be located in 
the Habana districts of Luyano, Vibora. 
Cerro, and Vedado, have been drawn up 
by the Ministry of Public Works. They 
are designed so that trucks may back 
up to the counters over which the prod- 
uce is sold. Each market will be of 
sufficient size to handle approximately 
2,000,000 pounds of produce daily. It 
was reported in August that bids for the 
construction of the markets, at a total 
cost of $700,000, would be called for 
shortly. 

A considerable number of apartment 
houses were under construction in Ha- 
bana in August, and plans had been 
drawn up for several others. Residen- 
tial construction was at a rather high 
rate. 

Many privately financed industrial 
buildings involving new _ construction 
were either in the final planning stage 
or were being seriously discussed. These 
include two rayon manufacturing plants, 
the expansion of several existing weav- 
ing mills and a large electric light and 
power company, the construction of a 
large can-manufacturing plant, one or 
two bottling factories, and one or two 
rubber-goods factories. A favorable fac- 
tor in the development of industrial con- 
struction is the recent decree exempt- 
ing machinery and equipment for the use 
of new industries in Cuba from the pay- 
ment of import duty for a period of 3 
years. 


IRAN CONSIDERING DAM PROJECT 


Consideration is being given to making 
available a new source of water supply to 
Tehran, Iran. The proposed plan calls 
for building a dam across the Lar River 
on the other side of the mountains from 
the city and constructing a tunnel for 
carrying the water through the moun- 
tains. Although it is reported that a pre- 
liminary survey has been made, no de- 
cision has been reached to go ahead with 
the project. 
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Also suggested is a project to install 
pipes replacing open drains now used 
along either side of the streets to carry 
water through the city. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


New ZEALAND IMPORTING REFRIGERATOR 
UNITS 


Although the importation of washing 
machines and refrigerators into New 
gealand is prohibited, a foreign trade 
journal states that sealed units (motor 
and compressor) for refrigerators are im- 
ported and then fitted into locally made 
enamel and steel cabinets. 


ELECTRICITY CONSUMPTION IN BELFAST, 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


The sale of 358,438,480 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity in Belfast, Northern Ireland, 
during the year ended March 31, 1944, 
represented an increase of 24.6 percent 
over the number of units sold during the 
preceding year. The recorded maximum 
demand on the system was 114,100 kilo- 
watts, compared with the 1943 maximum 
of 90,600 kilowatts. The generating 
plants of Belfast constitute the largest 
electrical undertaking in Northern Ire- 
land. 

A sacrifice was made in critically 
needed expansion in facilities for domes- 
tic consumption to meet wartime indus- 
trial needs. 


HYDROELECTRIC CONSTRUCTION AND 
RESTORATION, U.S.S. R. 


The restoration of hydroelectric sta- 
tions destroyed in the Leningrad area 
during the war was reported by the 
Soviet press in July as progressing satis- 
factorily. The oldest hydroelectric sta- 
tion in the Soviet Union, the Volkhov 
station, was being rebuilt before the lift- 
ing of the siege of Leningrad and the city 
was connected with the station by means 
of cables laid under Lake Ladoga. This 
industrial center is supplied in addition 
by the restored Roukhiala and Enso sta- 
tions on the Vuoksi River on the Kare- 
lian Isthmus. Rebuilding of the Svir 
station is expected to permit the begin- 
ning of operations at half the normal ca- 
pacity before the end of 1945. 

The largest hydroelectric plant pres- 
ently being restored is the Dnieper plant, 
where the first turbines are expected to 
be ready for the production of power 
in 1946. The Kegum plant in the city of 
Riga on the Western Dvina is being re- 
stored with the aid of technical spec- 
ialists and equipment from Leningrad 
and a supply of power from the first 
Kegum turbine is expected by December 
1945, 

At Baksam and Gizeldon on the 
Northern Caucasus, two wrecked hydro- 
electric stations have been returned to 
operation at the normal rate of output. 

Hydroelectric construction and resto- 
ration in the Soviet Union has been 
handicaped by a shortage of heavy spe- 
Cialized equipment and materials needed 
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to organize the work on a large scale. 
Difficulties caused by the dispersion of 
trained personnel were expected to be 
solved soon by the Electric Station Com- 
missariat. 

Under the classification of new or re- 
cently resumed construction are the 
hydroelectric projects of Trans-Caucasia 
Khram, Sukhumi, and Sevan), in the 
far north (Niva—3), in the Uzbek Repub- 
lic (Farkhad), and in the Altai territory 
(on Irtysh River). 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


COLLECTIVE FarMS, U. S. S. R., RECEIVING 
LOANS FOR RESTORATION 


Collective farms in the Soviet Union 
are being granted long-term loans by the 
Soviet Bank of Agriculture for the resto- 
ration of invaded areas, the Soviet press 
stated in May. These loans amounted 
to 265,000,000 rubles in 1944 and will 
total 350,000,000 this year. The funds 
are used principally for housing, but 
some for the purchase of cattle. 

Workmen and employees in agricul- 
tural regions have also been granted 
long-term credit for restoration work. 


Coffee and Tea 


CEYLONESE TEA INDUSTRY 


Ceylonese tea exports, which reflect 
production trends, amounted to 55,573,- 











Orinoco Indians Want Their 
Flashlights Nice and 
Shiny 


The importance of appearance 
in creating a demand for a com- 
modity has again been emphasized, 
this time by a story from the jun- 
gles of the upper Orinoco River in 
South America. When rubber 
tappers, a large part of whom are 
Indians, were urged by their em- 
ployers to tap the trees around 
4:00 a. m. because of the better 
yield at that time, imported elec- 
tric hand torches were made avail- 
able to them at a low price. 

The first shipment had bright 
metal casings and was eagerly 
bought. The second shipment, a 
war product with casings of heavy 
lacquered cardboard, was bought 
only reluctantly owing to its less 
attractive appearance, and these 
flashlights were finally refused al- 
together on the basis of the inabil- 
ity of the product to withstand the 
extreme humidity of the jungle. 

It is now considered that the 
feeling against flashlights other 
than those made of bright or sim- 
ulated-bright metal is so fixed in 
the minds of the consumers in the 
upper Orinoco basin that it will be 
difficult for other types to find a 
market. 
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726 pounds of black, valued at 66,476,992 
rupees, and 556,534 pounds of green, val- 
ued at 677,697 rupees, in the second quar- 
ter of 1945, a decrease as compared with 
59,396,846 pounds of black, valued at 69,- 
006,006 rupees, and 1,066,417 pounds of 
green, valued at 1,264,331 rupees, in the 
first quarter of 1945. This supports 
earlier estimates that production and ex- 
ports in 1945 may be 20 percent lower 
than in 1944. Tea exports in the first 
half of 1945 were 19 percent below those 
in the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year. 

The tea industry of Ceylon received 
about three times as much fertilizer dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1945 as during 
any quarter in the past year, and a great 
deal more machinery for use on tea 
estates was brought into the island. Be- 
cause of adverse weather conditions, tea 
picking was below normal in the quarter, 
however. 


COFFEE PRODUCTION IN PANAMA 


Coffee production in the Boquete re- 
gion, Province of Chiriqui, Panama, in 
1945 will amount to about 12,000 quintals 
(1 Spanish quintal=101.43 pounds) as 
compared with average normal produc- 
tion of 15,000 quintals, according to the 
Panamanian press. 

Scarcity of labor is reported to be re- 
sponsible for the decrease in coffee pro- 
duction in the 1945 season, which began 
about the end of September and will 
reach its peak in December, January, 
and February. At least, 2,000 laborers 
are required for average production of 
15,000 quintals, it is stated. 

The labor shortage is attributed to 
many activities in which farmers have 
engaged in recent years, apart from em- 
ployment on the Panama Canal and 
Panamanian public-works construction. 
Many farm laborers in the coffee re- 
gion are now cultivating vegetables and 
grain in their own interests. 


Dairy Products 


PRODUCTION IN RIO GRANDE DO SUL, BRAZIL 


In Brazil’s Rio Grande do Sul area 
dairy production has been adversely af- 
fected by drought conditions, which have 
reduced crops and forced producers to 
buy feed, while the demand for dairy 
products has increased. Normal require- 
ments for the approximately 350,000 pop- 
ulation of the capital city, Porto Alegre, 
are reported to be 70,000 liters daily and 
in the past few months the quantity has 
varied down to 40,000 liters. 

Statistics for 1944 are not available, but 
in 1943, Rio Grande do Sul dairy produc- 
tion was as follows: Butter, 1,109,182 
kilograms, valued at 10,963,437 cruzeiros; 
cheese 873,967 kilograms, valued at 
5,513,591 cruzeiros; casein 130,564 kilo- 
grams, valued at 711,850 cruzeiros, and 
pasteurized milk, 21,843,723 kilograms, 
valued at 24, 443,555 cruzeiros. 

The cost of dairy cattle, land, and 
equipment has advanced so greatly that 
some producers have sold their cows to 
producers out of the local milkshed area. 
Demand for butter, milk, and cheese has 
increased so much more than production 
that these milk products awe being im- 
ported from Argentina. It appears that 
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such products from Argentina and other 
countries will be imported until the end 
of 1945, or until milk production is again 
sufficient to meet demand in Rio Grande 
do Sul. 

The State Department of Agriculture 
and other agencies are instituting a num- 
ber of programs for the encouragement 
of milk production in this State. A pro- 
gram for the importation of purebred 
livestock from other countries, princi- 
pally the United States, isin progress. It 
is designed to replenish the depleted 
herds and interest more farmers in pro- 
ducing dairy products. Loans to pro- 
ducers of substantial financial standing 
for the purchase of from 500 to 600 pure- 
bred Holstein-Friesian cattle in the 
United States are the basis of one con- 
templated program, while under another 
program being considered to assist 
smaller-scale farmers, it is anticipated 
that many of the purebred cattle will 
come from the United States. Despite 
nearby competition from Argentina and 
Uruguay, considerable business in dairy 
cattle importation from the United 
States during the next few years appears 
certain, if Brazilian sanitary require- 
ments for cattle are complied with and 
shipping facilities are available. 

According to State Department statis- 
tics of the Rio Grande do Sul, the total 
number and types of dairy cattle in the 
State for 1944 were: 80,000 Holstein- 
Friesian, 3,000 Jersey, and 1,000 Nor- 
mandy dairy cattle. 


Fruits and Vegetables 
APPLE Crop, Nova Scotia, CANADA 


The 1945 apple crop in Nova Scotia, 
Canada will be the smallest since 1910. 
The crop is Officially estimated at be- 
tween 200,000 and 400,000 barrels as com- 
pared with a normal crop of 2,000,000 
barrels. 


= 
TOMATO EXPORTS FROM THE CANARY 
ISLANDS 


During the 1944-45 tomato production 
season (October 1944 through June 1945) 
of the Canary Islands (Tenerife, Palma 
and Gran Canaria) total exports 
reached 2,905,270 baskets, or 34,863,240 
kilograms (1 kilogram = 2.2046 pounds) 
net, as compared with 2,504,620 baskets, 
or 30,055,452 kilograms, in the 1943-44 
season. Of the 1944-45 exports, 218,841 
baskets, or 2,626,092 kilograms, were sup- 
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plied to the United States Army. All 
other tomatoes exported went to the 
Spanish Peninsula. 

The outlook for markets this season 
is good inasmuch as the United Kingdom 
is expected to import Canary Islands to- 
matoes this autumn. 


FRUIT-CROP CONDITIONS IN FRANCE 


Prospects in France are for a small 
fruit harvest and that domestic supplies 
for consumption through the spring of 
1946 will be small. A freeze at the be- 
ginning of May severely damaged apples 
and pears and even affected the Bor- 
deaux wine district. Not only will sup- 
plies of fresh fruit be small but, in addi- 
tion, processed or canned fruit will be 
available in minimum quantities since 
tin plate, labor, sugar, and coal are lack- 
ing. 

The diversified fruit industry of France 
did not keep pace with the prewar 
growth in demand. Some stone fruits 
such as peaches were imported from 
Italy; French North Africa was drawn 
upon for citrus fruits; and there devel- 
oped a very considerable market for dis- 
tant oversea supplies. In the years just 
before the war, about 40,000 tons of ap- 
ples and pears came from the United 
States annually. This was about two- 
thirds of the apples and pears imported. 

From 1937 to 1939 favorable expart 
prices for citrus fruits and good demand 
in France opened up a rapidly expanding 
market for United States fruits, especially 
for California oranges. With the need 
for tremendous imports of basic food- 
stuffs, implements of production, and raw 
materials, however, fresh fruit, which at 
times is looked upon as a luxury, may 
be relegated to a secondary place in 
France’s import program during 1945-46, 
except for citrus fruit from North Africa. 


MEXICAN PINEAPPLE PRODUCTION 


Pineapple production in Mexico in 1945 
reached an all-time high of 76,362 metric 
tons as compared with 57,044 tons in 1944, 
according to preliminary estimates. 

The 1945 harvests in both Isla, Vera- 
cruz, and Loma Bonita, Oaxaca, the 
principal producing districts, were the 
largest on record and reports on plant- 
ings and intentions to plant indicate that 
the 1946 and 1947 crops in these districts 
will surpass the 1945 record. The 1945 
combined production of the two districts 
is unofficially estimated at 36,000 metric 
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Advantages Claimed for Ceylon’s New “ 


Tea can now be reduced to tablets, 
transport than tea in bulk, according to the foreign press 

Rising costs of tea production in Ceylon led to an intensive inquiry by 
the Ceylon Tea Research Institute into manufacturing processes in that 
country, and this has resulted in the inauguration of a new method of 


The new method is simple, eliminates withering, rolling, and grading, and 
it takes only 2 hours as compared with 24 hours for the old method. 
green leaf, on arrival at the factory, is pulped between stainless steel rollers, 
and the fermentation thus initiated is completed in an hour. 
is then dried in an ordinary tea drier and compressed in tablet form. 

Tea tasters have reported the brew made from the tea tablets to be of 
unimpaired flavor and quality, and stronger than that made with loose tea. 
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tons and about 5,000 metric tons are pe. 
lieved to have been produced in the vicin. 
ity of Mogoney, Oaxaca, making q total 
of 41,000 tons for the three districts. 

Estimates of 1944 production for the 
three districts vary all the way from a 
low of 26,000 to a high of 45,000 metric 
tons, however, members of the trade have 
stated that in both Isla and Loma Bonita 
the acreages this year were greater than 
in any previous year or about 2,000 acres 
as against 1,400 for 1944. This increase 
acreage supports the reported increase in 
1945 production. 

Prices were probably the highest on 
record, certainly the highest for many 
years. The most favorable returns to 
growers were, of course, obtained on the 
export market. Domestic prices are 
much below foreign prices as the loca] 
market is limited and unable to absorb 
more than a small percentage of the pro- 
duction. 

With the exception of occasional ship- 
ments to Canada, Mexico’s only foreign 
market for pineapples is the United 
States. 


BANANA EXPORT FROM GUATEMALA 


Banana exports from Guatemala dur- 
ing July totaled 947,581 stems, a gain of 
about 150 percent above the 382,614 stems 
shipped in the corresponding month of 
1944 and 107 percent more than the 
monthly average of 491,200 stems for the 
years 1941 up to and including July 1945, 

All shipments of bananas during July 
were made from the port of Puerto Bar- 
rios to the United States ports of New 
Orleans, Mobile, Charleston, and Tampa. 
The value of the total shipments, calcu- 
lated at f. o. b. prices Puerto Barrios, 
was approximately $606,452 


COCONUT EXPORTS FROM SAN BLAS 
ISLANDS, PANAMA 


Coconuts from the San Blas Islands, off 
the coast of Panama, have found a new 
market, according to the foreign press. 
They are now being shipped to Puerto 
Rico, while in the past New York and the 
Colombian ports were the principal 
markets. 

In the first 6 months of 1945, 1,084,594 
coconuts were exported from the San 
Blas Islands, most of them being shipped 
in May and June. 


POTATO PRODUCTION IN NEW ZEALAND 


In normal years production of potatoes 
in New Zealand was adequate for domes- 
tic requirements and provided a surplus 
for export, principally to Australia. Dur- 
ing the past few years, Australian import 
restrictions have made it difficult to dis- 
pose of surplus quantities, however, and 
exports have been confined to the Pacific 
islands. 

In 1941-42 the 15,201 acres sown Was 
the lowest acreage recorded since 1892 
and the crop of 89,605 long tons was 
insufficient to meet home requirements, 
necessitating the importation of a quan- 
tity of potatoes to meet the deficiency. 
During that season the Government con- 
sidered it necessary to adopt a method 
of systematic marketing of available sup- 
plies. 

In 1942-43, in response to the urgent 
request of the Government that more 
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potatoes be grown, the crop totaled 139,- 
044 tons, an increase of 49,439 tons over 
the preceding season, and in 1943-44 a 
record high of 161,500 tons was reached. 

Production for the 1944-45 season was 
previously estimated at 105,000 tons, but 
a review of the situation made by the De- 
partment of Agriculture on June 30, 1945, 
indicated that total production would not 
exceed 85,000 tons. The decrease is due 
to abnormally wet weather and floods in 
certain areas in the South Island. It is 
expected that imports from Australia 
will be needed in 1945 to meet current 
requirements. 

Annual table consumption of potatoes 
throughout the Dominion usually aver- 
ages 90,000 tons and an additional 2,500 
tons are required for processing (incor- 
porated with meat in canning and used 
for dehydration). A large proportion of 
processed potatoes is exported. 

Stocks on hand on June 30, 1945, to- 
taled approximately 25,000 tons. 


Grains and Products 
INDIA’S WHEAT CROP 


India’s 1944-45 wheat crop is esti- 
mated at 10,501,000 tons, according to 
the third all-India wheat forecast issued 
in Calcutta on. August 7, 1945, by the De- 


partment of Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics. This is an increase of 2 
percent over the revised figure for 
1943-44. 


The area planted to wheat in India 
is estimated at 35,072,000 acres, an in- 
crease of 4 percent over the area planted 
in 1943-44. 


EGYPTIAN WHEAT AND BARLEY CROPS 


The 1945 Egyptian wheat crop has 
been Officially estimated at 1,182,150 
metric tons, as compared with 946,050 
tons in 1944 and a 1940-44 average of 
1,196,700 tons. 

The barley crop is estimated at 261,- 
600 metric tons, 34,800 tons larger than 
last year’s estimate and 7,680 tons 
greater than the 1940-44 average. 

The estimate of the 1945 wheat crop is 
236,100 tons greater than the 1944 crop, 
or 86,100 tons greater than the 1944 crop 
plus imports during the period July 1944 
to June 1945. It therefore appears likely 
that Egypt will be self-sufficient in bread 
cereals pending the harvesting of the 
1946 wheat crop, provided that adultera- 
tion of flour with barley and grain sor- 
ghum is continued at the same rate as 
last year. 

The target figure for wheat to be requi- 
sitioned from the 1945 crop is now 699,750 
metric tons. Of the total to be requisi- 
tioned it is estimated that about 22,500 


tons will be returned to producers for use 
as seed, 


WHEAT STOCKS IN IRAN 


Wheat stocks in Iran are at the highest 
level in recent years and storage facilities 
in the Tehran area are filled to capacity. 
According to some estimates there is a 
surplus of around 30,000 metric tons 
Which could be made available for export. 

In general, the food position in Iran is 
relatively favorable, reflecting a good 
crop year in 1944, and the crop outlook 
for 1945 is also favorable. 
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in time for the Christmas trade. 


bags (150 tons) 
New York in October. 


than pre-war quotations. 








Those Brazil Nuts Are Starting To Move To This Country 


With the lifting of import restrictions on Brazil nuts in mid-September, 
shippers in Brazil are already moving nuts to the United States market 


The first shipment from Belem, Brazil, is already reported on its way. 
It consists of 3,300 cases (about 130 short tons) of shelled nuts and 2,700 
of unshelled nuts aboard a vessel scheduled to arrive in 
Other shipments have also been booked. 

Prices are quoted at 60 cents per pound f. o. b. Belem for shelled Brazil 
nuts and 20 cents per pound for unshelled. These are considerably higher 


In 1940 about 7,000 tons of shelled Brazil nuts and about 12,000 tons of 
unshelled were imported with a total invoice value of more than $2,000,000. 


{Nore.—An illustrated feature article entitled “Brazil Nuts Again?” was published 
in the September 22 issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 

















Swiss BrREAD-GRAIN CROPS 


Switzerland’s 1945 bread-grain crops 
are expected to be much smaller than 
those of last year because of adverse 
weather conditions. 

The following data show the quantities 
of bread grains delivered to the Govern- 
ment by farmers during the past 6 years: 


Harvest year: Metric tons 


1939 . 101, 020 
1940 81, 570 
1941 - .. 124, 060 
1942 -_-_- 127, 330 
tee wo~ ‘ 173, 000 
ne emresmiein a tig ae 


It is estimated that farmers are per- 
mitted to retain approximately 125,000 
metric tons of bread grains for their own 
consumption. 

If the 1945 harvest is between 15 and 
20 percent lower than in 1944, it can be 
assumed that only from 137,000 to 145,000 
tons will be delivered to collecting centers 
by the end of 1945. 

The bread situation is precarious. It 
has been officially stated that this year’s 
harvest, plus present imports, plus the 
country’s compulsory reserve of 80,000 
metric tons of bread grains, will suffice 
to provide the population with 200 grams 
of bread daily until March 31, 1946. 
After that the granaries will be empty. 
In order to have enough bread, Switzer- 
land would have to import a minimum 
of 600 metric tons of bread grains daily. 
During the first 6 months of 1945 Switzer- 
land imported only 21,861 tons of wheat 
and 3,933 tons of rye, or an average of 
only about 142 tons daily. 


Corn Crop, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The Union of South Africa’s 1945 corn 
crop is estimated at 18,500,000 bags of 200 
pounds each, an improvement over the 
quantity forecast earlier in the year. The 
price to the producers was advanced dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1945 to 19s. per 
bag, which is an increase of 1s.#76d. per 
bag over last season’s price. The State 
subsidy will be increased to meet the new 
price, and consumers will pay an addi- 
tional 6d. per bag. 

It is anticipated that the Union will 
be short a few million bags of corn this 
year, mainly because less corn Was Car- 
ried over from last season. 

Last year the new season was started 
with 3,500,000 bags carried over from 


the preceding year. Of acrop of 18,400,- 
000 bags of corn, 11,000,000 reached the 
market, bringing the total available to 
14,500,000. This year the new season 
started with only about 1,000,000 bags 
carried over, and if the same quantity as 
last year is marketed, the total will still 
be 2,500,000 bags short of last year’s 
figure. 


Sugars and Products 
BELGIAN SUGAR PRODUCTION 


Production of sugar from the Belgian 
sugar-beet crop being harvested in 
August, was estimated at about 135,000 
metric tons of refined sugar. This would 
be the lowest output since the period 
1915-19. From the early 1920’s until 1944, 
including the years of German occupa- 
tion, Belgian sugar production averaged 
well over 200,000 tons per annum. 

A considerable portion of the 1944 beet 
crop was lost in the field because of in- 
adequate transport facilities, so that last 
year’s harvest yielded only about 175,000 
tons of sugar. A severe reduction in 
sugar-beet plantings, coupled with dry 
weather and a shortage of fertilizer, is 
responsible for the low output expected 
this year. 

Fuel supplies at beet-processing plants 
will determine production in 1945. In 
August, beet factories were still 50,000 
tons short of the anticipated amount of 
coal reserves to be required for processing 
the beet harvest. 

Transportation facilities are reported 
as improved over last year so that if 
fuel is available, loss of beets from freez- 
ing may be held to a minimum. 

The 230,000 tons of sugar consumed in 
Belgium in 1944 were divided as follows: 
Direct consumption 56 percent; chocolate 
candy 8 percent; other candy 4 percent; 
pastry and spice bread 13 percent; brew- 
ing 6 percent; and miscellaneous 13 per- 
cent. ’ 

Belgium has 34 sugar mills which work 
sugar beets, including 2 refineries. In 
addition, there is 1 refinery in Brussels 
which does not work beets, but only im- 
ported raws. There are also 7 factories 
which manufacture crystal sugar and 
other sugar products. Not included in 
the above figures, are 31 factories which 
make inverted sugar for use by breweries 
or which manufacture artificial honey. 
Before the war, Belgian sugarmills 
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tration said on October 12. 


a part of the sale. 


adequate. 
amount to the cost of the package. 


price control. 


increased from 10 to 15 percent. 


received, the agency says. 





Gift Packages for “Friends Abroad”: New OPA Rulings 


Retailers who ship “relief packages” of food to friends or relatives of the 
buyer in a foreign country may add 50 cents to the ceiling price of the 
package to cover extra costs of foreign delivery, the Office of Price Adminis- 


For delivery to foreign countries, it is necessary for the seller to attend 
to customs and foreign country declarations, duties, parcel post, insurance, 
guaranty of delivery and special packaging, these services being considered 


With the mark-ups already in effect for assembling, packaging, and selling 
such packages, the additional allowance of 50 cents a package has been found 
At the same time, OPA says, it does not*add an unreasonable 


The new amendment, effective day before yesterday, October 18, also makes 
two changes with respect to other gift packages: 

1. The pricing method is simplified by use of a flat mark-up applied to total 
cost of the contents, instead of a ceiling price for each individual item. This 
has been done because the number of items exempted from price controls is 
increasing. Before, no mark-up could be taken on items exempted from 


2. On the basis of further information obtained from persons who assemble 
fancy packages in reusable containers, the packaging allowance has been 
While this mark-up may still be somewhat 
lower than normal for sellers of some of the higher-priced packages, the 
mark-up is being applied to a higher base cost than customary, OPA explains. 

The total of the mark-up over cost of ingredients, packaging material, 
and container, and the allowance for packaging, should give a dollar-and- 
cent margin closely in line with the margins most sellers have normally 














worked annually about 1,700,000 tons of 
Belgian sugar beets, or about 270,000 tons 
of raw sugar, in addition to refining a 
certain amount of imported cane raws. 
Belgium has a sufficient refining capacity 
to handle at least 200,000 tons of im- 
ported sugar, in addition to its domestic 
beets. 


CANE AND SUGAR PRODUCTION IN EGYPT 


Not all sugarcane grown in Egypt is 
used for sugar production. In recent 
years about 20 percent of the cane har- 
vested has been crushed in small mills 
for the manufacture of sirup, which is 
used as a sugar substitute. The amount 
of cane diverted to sirup manufacture 
varies with prices paid for cane by the 
sugar and sirup manufacturers. 

Some recent statistics on sugarcane and 
sugar production in Egypt follow: 


{In metric tons] 





Cane production 


= Sugar 
Crop year produc- 
All pur- . - tion 
poses For sugar 

1940-41 2, 513, 793 1, 756, 349 175, 267 
1941-42 2,365,445 | 1,623,160 | 159, 050 
1942-43 2, 500,343 | 1,775, 245 189, 929 
1943-44 2,186,011 | 1,652,908 | 167, 051 
1944-45 1,757,050 | 172,000 





Egypt has the factory capacity to pro- 
duce between 230,000 and 250,000 tons of 
refined sugar and hopes to approach more 
nearly full utilization of this capacity 
under the present demand. Maximum 
probable acreage, however, on the basis 
of the 1944-45 yield, would produce be- 
tween 190,000 and 200,000 metric tons of 
sugar. 

Ten percent more acreage over the area 
harvested for sugar in the 1944-45 season 








is anticipated for sugar manufacture for 
the 1945-46 season. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION IN SURINAM 


Sugar production in Surinam in the 
first 6 months of 1945 totaled 1,932 metric 
tons and is expected to be about 10 per- 
cent greater for the second half of the 
year, which would bring output for 1945 
to more than 4,000 tons. This compares 
with production of 3,567 tons in 1944, 
7,263 tons in 1943, and 14,125 tons in 
1942. Output diminished because of the 
diversion of labor to construction and to 
the growing of crops other than sugar. 

During 1944, local sugar supplies were 
insufficient for the country’s needs and 
Surinam imported about 380 metric tons 
from outside sources. Although no sugar 
was imported during the first half of 
1945, sugar was rationed to consumers at 
the rate of 1 kilogram per person every 
3 weeks. An increase in rations is antici- 
pated in the second half of the year if 
the expected gain in output materializes. 


Iron and Steel 


SWEDISH STEEL EXPORTERS FORM JOINT 
COMPANY 


A joint export company has been 
formed by four leading exporters of 
quality steels in Sweden for the purpose 
of concentrating on markets outside 
Europe and North America hitherto 
considered of lesser importance because 
of their distance or small size, the Swed- 
ish press reports. 

Limited amounts of quality steel were 
shipped by Sweden before the war to 
approximately 60 countries. Trade re- 
lations with many of these are being re- 
sumed and will be further extended by 
the company. It is pointed out, how- 
ever, that as a result of the scarcity as 
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well as high price of fuel, exporters wjy 
be hampered, and will have to Specialize 
on highly refined products in the proc. 
essing of which the labor factor oyt. 
weighs the importance of fuel. 


IMPORTS INTO BRAZIL 


A large percentage of the principal iron 
and steel products imported into Brazil] 
during the year 1944 originated in the 
United States. The quantity and value 
of imports in 1943 and 1944 are shown in 
the accompanying table: 


Principal Iron and Steel Products Importeq 
Into Brazil in 1943 and 1944 





a 
Quantity Value 
Commodity = 


1943 | 1944 1943 1944 


Iron bars and tons fons Crutzeiroa | Cruzeiros 
rods 1,940) 13, 821 3, ¥S1T, OOO) 18, ORB, 000 
Iron in strip 1,320; 2,200 3, 496, 000) 5, 339, 000 
ror heets anc 


pl ites YU, AST 15,002 20.870. 000 32, 498. 000 


rod 412, 38,162) 14,614, 000, 79, 929, 000 
Steel in strips 6,496 17,464) 21, 190,000) 34, 112 000 


pl 13,215, 51,558 28, 622, 000 118, 035, 000 
eavy 65, 936, 56, 640 103, 136, 006 87, 407, 000 
vanized wire 3, 395 14,795 10,793, 000 44, 080, OO 


ble 12,845 27,266, 44, 270,000) 92, 563. 000 





Preliminary estimates place the aver- 
age monthly production of iron ore in 
the district around Melilla, eastern 
Spanish Morocco, during the _ second 
quarter of 1945, at 60,000 metric tons. 
With the exception of a 10 months’ sup- 
ply of ore, carried in stock to meet un- 
expected demands or to tide over a drop 
in production, all of the output is ex- 
ported, 84 percent being taken by Great 
Britain and 16 percent by Spain. Pro- 
duction was down during the war, but is 
now gradually increasing in response to 
the demand. If sufficient shipping fa- 
cilities were available, production and 
exports probably could be increased to 
the prewar average of 100,000 metric 
tons per month. 


SWEDISH IRON ORE RECEIVED IN WALES, 
0D: =. 


An important consignment of Swedish 
iron ore was received during July at 
Newport, Monmouthshire, Wales. The 
shipment, which comprised 12,200 tons, 
was the largest cargo of iron ore ever 
handled in a Monmouthshire or other 
South Wales port. Further iron-ore im- 
ports from Sweden were expected to 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Costa RICAN FOREIGN TRADE 


Leather imports into Costa Rica dur- 
ing 1944 weighed 164,927 kilograms and 
were valued at $527,620, compared with 
151,521 kilograms valued at $442,665 
during the preceding year. 

Exports of skins during 1944 amounted 
to 767 kilograms valued at $1,075, which 
was a considerable increase over the 376 
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kilograms valued at $301 exported in 
1943. Exports of hides were negligible 
during 1944, and there were none during 
1942. 

SwIss SHOE INDUSTRY 


The Swiss shoe industry anticipated 
in August that it would be able to start 
normal production and export trade 
within a comparatively short period of 
time. In that month, for the first time 
in 5 years, large quantities of leather 
arrived in Basel, Switzerland, from 
overseas. 

SHOE PropucTION, U.S.S.R. 


The largest footwear factories in the 
Soviet Union in August changed over to 
producing new styles of civilian footwear, 
says a European publication. The re- 
stored Kiev Shoe Factory No. 1 was pro- 
ducing 1,200 pairs of shoes per shift. 


Lumber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION IN AUSTRALIA 


Lumber produced in the State of Vic- 
toria, Australia, for the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1944, totaled 184,336,100 board 
feet as compared with the preceding 
year’s production of 213,429,600 board 
feet. according to the foreign press. 

Southern yellow pine is being grown on 
an experimental basis in Australia, ac- 
cording to a foreign lumber journal. A 
test plot of 24 acres has been planted. 


Woop RESEMBLING BALSA FOUND IN GOIAZ, 
PRAZIL 


A type of wood reported to resemble 
balsa has been found in the State of 
Goiaz, Brazil, and shipments have been 
sent to Sao Paulo, where it is being used 
on a small scale in aero-dynamic work 
forthe construction of models. The trees 
are said to grow in the southern part of 
the State in large numbers and in con- 
centrated stands, which facilitates cut- 
ting and shipment. 

Logs measure up to 30 inches in di- 
ameter, with the outer layers harder and 
heavier than those inside. These outer 
layers are considerably stronger than the 
inner but are unsually light. 

The cost of the first shipment of ap- 
proximately 18 tons was about $100, two- 
thirds of which was for transportation. 
It is believed that this amount can be 
considerably reduced, especially when 
trucks are available 


TrmBer SuppLy, BRITISH GUIANA 


The demand for timber in British Gui- 
ana in 1944 exceeded the supply as it did 
in the preceding year. Equipment and 
transportation difficulties made timber, 
particularly sawn timber, hard to obtain. 
However, the situation improved some- 
what during the latter part of the year, 
and production of firewood and charcoal 
was sufficient to relieve the acute short- 
age which existed in 1943. The rise in 
prices of sawn lumber is indicated by the 
increase in export values, the latter being 
$19,932 (British Guiana currency) higher 
In 1944, although the amount was only 
329 cubic feet greater 
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Log exports during the second quarter 
of 1945 totaled 86,974 cubic feet, com- 
pared with 17,720 during the first quarter. 
Exports of sawn timber increased to 
45.820 cubic feet from 27,872 in the pre- 
ceding quarter. Shingle exports in the 
second quarter of 1945 were 236,550, com- 
pared with 174,450 in the first quarter. 

CANADIAN LUMBER PRODUCTION 

Forest industries in British Columbia, 
Canada, achieved a new high in 1944, 
with an output valued at $146,611,000, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the Forest 
Branch of the Province. This total rep- 
resents an increase of $28,000,000 over 
that of 1943 and of $50,000,000 over the 
average of the past 10 years. Although 
production rose slightly, a large part of 
this increase can be attributed to higher 
prices. 

The value of plywood showed the great- 
est gain, amounting to $6,100,000 or 10 
times the 10-year average. 

The total value of New Brunswick for- 
est products consumed in the Province 
shipped to other parts of Canada, and 
exported abroad amounted to $72,000,- 
000 in 1944, according to a preliminary 
report of the Department of Lands and 
Mines. Production of lumber is esti- 
mated at 315,000,000 board feet, slightly 
higher than the 1943 figure. The value 
of pulp and paper products amounted to 
$35,000,000. 


Costa RICAN EXxPorTs 


Lumber ‘(mostly sawn balsa) was 
placed as Costa Rica’s fifth most im- 
portant export commodity during the 
first quarter of 1945. The $48,747 worth 
of lumber exported amounted to 1.31 
percent of the total value of exports. 
Exports of Costa Rican lumber are ex- 
pected to decline in the latter months 
of 1945. 


EIRE’Ss LUMBER IMPORTS 


Eire’s lumber imports, according to 
figures quoted by the foreign press, 
amounted to £155,685 in the first 6 
months of 1945. In the corresponding 
period of 1944, lumber imports were val- 
ued at £95,622. The £50,647 spent for 
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plywood imports, as compared with 
£28,601 for the first 6 months of 1944, 
accounted for the largest share of the 
total imports. 


IMPORTS INTO PANAMA 


Nearly $1,000,000 worth of lumber was 
imported by Panama in 1944, while great 
quantities of fine lumber remained un- 
touched in its own forests, says the Pan- 
amanian press. It was more economical 
to import lumber because of lack of roads 
either made transportation impossible or 
too expensive. 

The President of the Republic has in- 
dicated that a group of experts will study 
the possibility of exploiting Panama’s 
forests as one step in solving the nation’s 
economic problems. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


BRITISH TEXTILE ‘MACHINERY ORDERED, 
AFGHANISTAN 


Machinery and equipment for the 
establishment of a new cotton-textile 
factory and a new silk factory in Af- 
ghanistan have been ordered through 
British sources, it is reported. Machin- 
ery and equipment for the enlargement 
of Afghan cotton and woolen mills also 
have been requested. 


VALUE OF MACHINERY IMPORTS, BRITISH 
GUIANA 


The value of imports of machinery 
into British Guiana in the second quar- 
ter of 1945 increased more than 100 per- 
cent over that in the preceding quarter. 
Included were sugar-making machinery 
valued at $159,864 (British Guiana cur- 
rency) in the second quarter ($59,338 in 
the first quarter) ; rice-milling machin- 
ery $2,363 ($4,694); agricultural ma- 
chinery $73,989 ($7,131) ; and other ma- 
chinery, $238,983 ($153,108). $1 British 
Guiana currency=$0.83404 U. S. cur- 
rency). 


SALES OF FarM MACHINERY, CANADA 


Farm implements and equipment sold 
in Canada in 1944 had a value of $54.- 
616,657 compared with $29,562,493 in 1943. 
The value of sales in 1944, with figures for 
1943 in parentheses, included $2,295,587 
for planting and seeding machinery ($1,- 
639,133); $5,683,621, tillage machinery 
($5,093,476) ; $1,838,770, haying machin- 
ery ($1,104,247) ; $10,269,442, harvesting 
machinery ($4,788,962); $23,178,001, 
tractors and engines ($9,171,716): and 
$11,351,236, other farm equipment ($7,- 
764,959). 


MEXICAN MARKET FOR INSECTICIDE 
EQUIPMENT 


Mexico offers a market for machinery 
and equipment to dispense agricultural 
insecticides. Sprays, dusters, appli- 
cators, and small planes for dusting are 
some of the principal items which United 
States manufacturers can supply partic- 
ularly for use on bananas, cotton, and 
vegetables. The trade estimates that the 
absolute minimum of such équipment re- 
quired for the current financial year 
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would be in excess of $18,000. In conse- 
quence of short imports during the war, 
a backlog of orders has accrued. Most of 
this type of equipment in use came from 
the United States. 


GLASS-MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT IN 
DEMAND, SYRIA 


A firm established in Beirut, the Leba- 
non, and Damascus, Syria, has made in- 
quiries concerning the purchase of up- 
to-date automatic equipment for the 
manufacture of glass and glass products 
in Damascus. Itis indicated that United 
States equipment is desired. 


CONDITION OF CIGARETTE MACHINES, 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


Both cigarette-making machines used 
by the one tobacco plant in Newfound- 
land are more than 25 years old and are 
in need of replacement. Each machine 
has a capacity of 860 cigarettes per min- 
ute. The one cigarette-packaging ma- 
chine in use is only 3 years old and is re- 
ported to bein good condition. All three 
machines originated in the United States. 


DISTRIBUTION OF AGRICULTURAL MACHIN- 
ERY, NORTHERN IRELAND 


Agricultural machinery distributed be- 
tween September 1939 and January 1945 
in Northern Ireland under the hire-pur- 
chase plan of the Ministry of Agriculture 
included 6,750 tractors, 3,800 disc har- 
rows, 2,500 self-binders, 440 threshing 
machines, and 429 flax-pulling machines. 

The number of farm tractors increased 
from 550 in January 1939 to 7,300 in 
January 1945. 


FACTORY PRODUCING TEXTILE MACHINERY 
For CIVILIAN USE, NORTHERN IRELAND 


A government factory at Belfast, 
Northern Ireland, for the production of 
textile machinery is among those re- 
ported by the foreign press as recently 
returned to civilian production. The 
plant has 133,800 square feet. 


FOREIGN MARKETS For AIR-CONDITIONING 
AND DRYING EQUIPMENT, SWITZERLAND 


Swiss manufacturers of air-condition- 
ing plants and drying equipment report 
reduced prospects on the domestic market 
but larger orders from abroad. 


SIZABLE DEMAND May EXIstT For MINING 
MACHINERY, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The collieries of South Africa are re- 
ported by the foreign press to be fitted 
with the most modern surface machinery. 
Imports have continued during the past 
few years, but a possible sizable demand 
is indicated in view of the hard use made 
of the machinery during the stress of 
war production. 


MACHINERY IN BEVERAGE INDUSTRY, 
URUGUAY 


Although the Uruguayan beverage in- 
dustry is relatively small, largely cen- 
tered around Montevideo, there is 
believed to be a potential market for 
United States machinery and equip- 
ment if satisfactory terms could be 
arranged. The largest firm operat- 
ing is reported to like United States 
Since bids are opened gen- 


equipment. 
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erally before purchases are made, Euro- 
pean manufacturers reportedly are alert 
to the importance of making bids 
promptly. 

Most of the equipment now being used 
in the beverage industry in Uruguay is 
of European make. No brewery nor dis- 
tillery machinery is made locally, and 
only one small plant manufactures bot- 
tling equipment. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


BRAZIL’S IMPORTS 


The quantity and value of the principal 
nonferrous metals imported by Brazil 
during the year 1944, as compared with 
similar imports during 1943, were as fol- 
lows: 


Prine ipal Nonferrous Metals lmporte d 
Into Brazil, 1948 and 194} 








Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


FLUORSPAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Production of fluorspar in Newfound- 
land during the 3-month period ended 
June 30, 1945, amounted to 4,368 tons 
Exports included 5,462 tons of acid-grade 
to the United States and 2,363 tons 
metallurgical-grade to Canada 

DIAMOND MINING, U. S. S. R 

Diamond mining increased sharply in 
the Urals, Soviet Russia, during the wa 
the Soviet press report Although dia- 
monds have been mined in the Urals for 
more than 100 years, the output durin: 
1944 was 20 times that of even 1941, the 
previous record year. A total of 19 addi- 
tional diamond deposits have been dis- 
covered in the Urals within the past few 


Paper and 
Related Products 


Woop-Putp Imports INTO 


Imports of wood pulp into the United 
States from overseas totaled 25.144 short 
tons during the week ended September 
27, 1945. ‘(Imports are now being re- 
ported for the week ended Thursday in- 
stead of Friday.) 

The aggregate quantity of wood pulp 
imported from oversea sources since the 
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first postwar importations were reported 
for the week ended June 29, 1945 
through September 27, 1945, amounts to 
190,399 short tons. This tonnage Was 
composed of about 43 _ percent un. 
bleached sulfite wood pulp, about 41 per- 
cent unbleached sulfate wood pulp 
(kraft), and about 7 percent of bleached 
sulfite grades other than high alpha and 
dissolving. The remaining 9 percent was 
mechanical pulp, bleached sulfate, spe- 
cial chemical grades of bleached sulfite 
and soda pulp ; 


Entries of W oor Pulp 
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ESPARTO CROP AND TRADE, ALGERIA 


Stocks of Algeria’s 1944—45 esparto crop 
of the quality used in paper manufacture 
are now available at the official export 
price of 1,942 francs per metric ton (about 
$35 per short ton). The former export 
price was 936 francs per metric ton (about 
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$17 per short ton). ‘Since esparto grass 
srows Wild in Algeria, the price of the 
product is based almost entirely on the 
costs for workmen cutting the grass and 
the cost ol transporting it an average 
distance of 50 miles over bad roads to 
shipping points. The demand for the 
product largely determines how much 
grass Will be cut during the harvest sea- 
son from July to February and dried and 
baled ready for shipment by September. 
since both labor and transportation fa- 
cilities are still scarce, che 1945-46 gath- 
erings Will probably be ‘tmited unless 
there is an immediate deinand for ex- 
ports. 

Esparto for paper pulp was one of 
Algeria’s most importa) t prewar exports. 
Great Britain, having mills equipped to 
manufacture fine esparto papers, took 
between 165,000 and 190,000 of the aver- 
age yearly export of 200,000 short tons. 
The outbreak of the war caused the 
British paper industry to cut its pur- 
chases of Algerian esparto, and finally 
this trade was stopped completely. The 
quantity of esparto shipped to the United 
States has never been large, and busi- 
ness has ceased entirely in recent years. 

The largest growing areas for esparto 
are in the Departments of Oran, Constan- 
tine, and Algiers, mostly on the plains 
and unforested areas. The standard 
bale of esparto grass measures about half 
a cubic yard and weighs from 385 to 440 
pounds. 

For further information about the es- 
parto-grass trade, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, September 15, 1945, under the 
heading “Import Opportunities” on page 
45, and FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 
8, 1944, page 8, for an article under the 
title “Esparto Grass.” 


BRAZILIAN PRODUCTION OF CELLOPHANE 


Production of cellophane by a Sao 
Paulo firm, the only manufacturers of 
the commodity in Brazil at present, 
amounted to 700,000 kilograms during the 
year 1944. The plant has a capacity of 
approximately 1,000,000 kilograms an- 
nually. Pulp from cotton linters forms 
the basic raw material utilized by the 
factory. 

While only nonwaterproof-type cello- 
phane is being made at present, experi- 
mental work is being done in the manu- 
facture of the waterproof-type, and its 
production will be commenced as soon as 
the necessary chemicals can be imported. 


JAMAICAN MARKET FOR TRANSPARENT 
PACKAGING MATERIALS, B. W. I. 


Use of transparent packaging material 
in Jamaica, British West Indies, is ham- 
pered by the prevailing low-purchasing 
power of the population and the hot, hu- 
mid climate. It is likely, however, that 
during the postwar period Jamaica will 
use more hygienic packing of domestic 
foodstuffs and become a somewhat larger 
purchaser of transparent packaging ma- 
terials. Scarcely any of the few small in- 
dustries produce goods which require 
transparent packages, but there may be 
some slight expansion of industrial ac- 
tivities which will enlarge the market for 
wansparent packaging. 

Import licenses for packaging goods 
may not be granted immediately, since 
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it is probable that the Imports, Exports, 
and Prices Board would give preference 
to imports considered more necessary. 
Current trade restrictions in Jamaica 
should be studied before discussing 
prospective trade with merchants. 


PLANS TO INCREASE OUTPUT OF KRAFT 
PAPER, CANADA 


A paper company in British Columbia, 
Canada, plans to increase its production 
of kraft paper by spending approximately 
$750,000 during the next 18 months to 
improve plant facilities. The expendi- 
ture will finance the construction of a 
modern chemical-recovery plant and a 
new pulp-washing system. In 1944 the 
company installed new ship-handling 
equipment, increased its yard-storage fa- 
cilities, installed lumber-handling de- 
vices, and improved its booming grounds. 
This company, a wholly owned subsid- 
iary of a United States company, employs 
320 persons and produces 100 tons of pulp 
a day. 


MANUFACTURE OF CELLOPHANE AND 
Woop PwuLP, CHILE 


A new cellophane factory at Concep- 
cion, Chile, is expected to begin produc- 
tion during the last quarter of 1945. 
During the years 1938-43, Chile annu- 
ally imported an average of 105,555 
pounds of cellophane, of which the 
United States supplied an average of 
about 61,000 pounds. The remainder 
was imported mainly from Japan, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and France. If the 
new plant operates 24 hours a day at the 
expected rate it will produce approxi- 


mately 80,000 pounds of cellophane 
annually. 
All raw materials required for the 


manufacture of the cellophane, except 
coloring materials, will be of Chilean 
origin. Cotton waste from textile mills 
in the vicinity or a variety of pine grow- 
ing abundantly the region of Concepcion 
probably will be used to make the 
cellulose. 

A factory at Santiago, the only manu- 
facturer of wood pulp in Chile, annually 
produces approximately 15,000 short tons 
of mechanical wood pulp and 6,000 short 
tons of straw pulp, all of which is uti- 
lized in its own production of paper. A 
subsidiary of this company was estab- 
lished at Valdivia for the manufacture 
of mechanical wood pulp, but the com- 
modity has not been produced because 
of operational difficulties. 


FRENCH PAPER INDUSTRY 


Paper production in France is still at 
a low level. In 1938 French paper mills 
produced an average of about 105,000 
short tons of paper per month; during 
the first 6 months of 1945 the average 
monthly production was about 18,000 
short tons. 

France produced very little wood pulp 
during June, July, and August, being 
hampered by a coal shortage, small in- 
ventories of domestic pulpwood, and the 
complete absence of imported pulpwood. 
In 1939 France imported 250,000 cords of 
pulpwood, which was 75 percent of total 
consumption. The following table shows 
French wood-pulp production in 1939 
and the first 6 months of 1945. 
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Wood-Pulp Production 


{In short tons] 





First 6 
Cype 1939 months 
1945 
Mechanical 252, 000 28, 962 
Sulfite: 

Unbleached 78, 000 2, 325 
Bleached 25, 000 : : 
Kraft 52, 000 16, 094 
Other bleached pulp 4, 988 
Total 407, 000 52, 368 





Coal allocations to the pulp and paper 
industries declined during the summer 
months, and actual deliveries to the mills 
were probably even less than the alloca- 
tions, because of transportation difficul- 
ties. During July and August 1945 the 
average monthly coal allocations to the 
paper industry were less than one-fourth 
of the prewar allocations. 

France’s labor and _ transportation 
problems are in process of being solved, 
and a sharp rise in wood-pulp production 
can be expected during the next 6 months 
if coal allocations are adequate. The 
large imports of wood pulp for paper 
making scheduled to arrive from Sweden 
during the latter part of 1945 will include 
sulfite, ground wood, and sulfate grades 
for the manufacture of the most neces- 
sary utility papers. Imports of wood 
pulp, by type, into France in the first 5 
months of 1945 were as follows: 


Type: Short tons 


SR EI Pe Ee 442 
Sulfite: 
Co a 
eee 2,773 
Hardwood, bleached______________ 1, 540 
Kraft: 
Uneleaehed 2 22s ———) 
Bleached- i ed eee a 76 
Total meD Mae ._ 8,787 


SPANISH CIGARETTE PAPER EXPORTED TO 
U.S. 


From January to July 1945 the Bilbao 
consular district of Spain exported to the 
United States 626 pounds of cigarette 
paper in blocks, cigarette books, and book 
covers valued at about $500. This dis- 
trict is composed of the Provinces of 
Alava, Burgos, Lorgrono, Vizcaya, Leon, 
Ovideo, Palencia, and Santander. 


PAPER SITUATION IN SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland faces the prospect of a 50 
to 60 percent cut in its usual paper con- 
sumption. Normally its 17 paper mills 
annually produced about 110,000 short 
tons of paper. About 95,000 cords of 
domestic wood (mostly pine) were used 
for the production of 100,000 tons, and 
about 33,000 tons of rags, waste paper, 
and imported wood pulp were used for 
the production of the remaining 10,000 
tons. At the beginning of August the 
paper mills had only about 87,000 cords 
of wood and small reserves of wood pulp, 
rags, and waste paper at their disposal. 
This is enough to manufacture 105,000 
to 110,000 tons of paper by April 1946, 
after which the reserve of raw materials 
will be depleted. 

In 1937 the annual per capita con- 
sumption of paper in Switzerland Was es- 
timated at 57 pounds compared with 246 
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pounds in the United States, 92 pounds 
in Denmark, 175 pounds in England, 100 
pounds in Germany, 148 pounds in Swe- 
den, and 58 pounds in France. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


OIL INDUSTRY IN ALBANIA 


Repairs to the damaged equipment of 
the Albanian oil industry are progress- 
ing; the Kucova wells have resumed pro- 
duction, according to the foreign press. 
It was hoped that half the output of crude 
oil could be treated locally when the 
third distillation plant, being restored 
during the summer, is in operation. 

Production of oil under Italian rule is 
believed to have reached temporarily 
more than 200,000 metric tons annually. 


IMPORTS OF PETROLEUM, CANADA 


Canadian imports of petroleum prod- 
ucts were valued at $10,140,000 (Cana- 
dian currency) during July 1945, com- 
pared with $8,628,000 during the corre- 
sponding month of 1944. Imports of 
these products during the first 7 months 
of 1945 declined only slightly from those 
of the period January—July 1944, totals 
amounting to $52,219,000 and $52,558,000, 
respectively. 

ETRE’s IMPORTS 

Eire’s imports of gasoline increased 
considerably in May 1945 over those for 
the corresponding month of 1944, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. Totals were 
2,098,859 and 96,983 gallons, respectively. 

Imports of gas and fuel oils advanced 
from 539,655 gallons in May 1944 to 
1,259,937 in May 1945. 


REFINERIES TO BE BUILT IN TRIPOLI, 
LEBANON 


Permission has been granted to each 
of two United States companies to erect 
a refinery in Tripoli, the Lebanon, by 
the Lebanese Government, according to 
the foreign press. The authorization is 
in the form of an option to build when 
deemed advisable: definite plans regard- 
ing capacity and date of building have 
not been made. 


EXPLORATION For OIL, PANAMA 


Permission to search for oil on the 
Isthmus of Panama has been requested 
by a large United States company, ac- 
cording to the Panamanian press. 

A 3-year contract is desired, under 
which explorations would be conducted 
by zones. If oil should be found, develop- 
ment would continue under new con- 
tracts. 

Although prospecting for oil has been 
unsuccessful in the past, this new under- 
taking is regarded as another possibility 
in developing the natural resources of the 
country, it is stated. 


First SYNTHETIC-GASOLINE PLANT, SPAIN 


Spain’s first synthetic gasoline plant 
will be erected at Escatron, Province of 
Zaragoza, and will have an annual ca- 
pacity of 100,000 metric tons, according 
to the foreign press. Its construction 
is considered of great significance by the 
National Institute of Industries. 
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Railway 
Equipment 
CONDITION OF BRAZILIAN ROLLING STOCK 


Orders placed in the United States for 
rolling stock and materials for Federally 
owned railroads in Brazil include an order 
for 100 boxcars and 164 flatcars, each with 
a capacity of 30,000 kilograms, and 25 
Diesel electric locomotives for the Rede 
Viacao Cearense. The cost of the new 
equipment is to be met from a 20 percent 
surtax on freight rates recently imposed 
on all Government-owned roads. 

Equipment of the Rede Viacao Cea- 
rense at present includes 78 locomotives 
and 520 cars of all kinds. Deterioration 
has taken place principally in locomotives 
which range in age from 7 to 60 years. 
Only 51 of the 78 locomotives are now in 
service, and only 32 will be used in the 
future. The remaining 46 are to be sold 
as junk as soon as replacements are se- 
cured. None of the cars are being con- 
demned, but 50 are undergoing repairs. 

A Brazilian engineering commission is 
expected to supervise the construction of 
rolling stock and to suggest modifications 
to meet the needs of Brazilian roads. 


NEW EQUIPMENT For CHILE 


The Chilean State Railways are pre- 
pared to spend about 50,000,000 pesos on 
new equipment, according to the foreign 
press. 


IRAQ PURCHASING TOOLS AND MATERIALS 


The Iraq State Railways are negotiat- 
ing with Great Britain for the purchase 
of tools and materials at a cost of £2,000,- 
000. These are to be used for mainte- 
nance purposes as well as for new proj- 
ects scheduled for completion during the 
current financial year, according to the 
British press. 


Rubber and 
Products 


CRUDE-RUBBER CONSUMPTION AND EXPORTS, 
BOLIVIA 


Crude-rubber consumption in Bolivia 
in July 1945 amounted to 1.281 metric 
tons. Rubber exports included 204 tons 
to the United States and 79 tons to Ar- 
gentina. Total exports of crude rubber 
were valued at $221,128. 


TIRE PRODUCTION DEPENDENT UPON SEv- 
ERAL Factors, ITALY 


The shortage of rubber tires in Italy, 
caused by the reduction in domestic 
production, appropriation of raw and 
finished goods by the Germans, and dam- 
ages by war, is aggravated by poor trans- 
portation facilities, damaged roads, and 
the worn condition of tires already being 
used on vehicles. 

Coal and rubber are needed to resume 
tire production. Using German syn- 
thetic- or crude-rubber stocks, import- 
ing synthetic rubber from the United 
States, reactivating the synthetic-rubber 
plant at Ferrara, importing forest rubber 
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from South American countries, Africa 
and Ceylon, and using Russian synthetic. 
rubber supplies are possible solutions to 
the raw-material problem. About 11,009 


tons of synthetic rubber aré said to be 


needed to start tire production. 





The tire-producing factories have com. 
pletely repaired the damages suffereg | 


during the war and they are ready to 
resume production. These factories 
have a production capacity of more than 
1,000,000 tires for motor vehicles in 
year. Restoration of the Ferrarg plant 
for synthetic rubber was expected to be 
completed by the end of September and. 
should production be resumed there, the 
only importation of rubber needed would 
be about 1,700 tons of crude for techni. 
cal uses. It probably will be necessary 
to import alcohol to supplement domes. 
tic production. 

Estimated 1946 requirements of tires 
in Italy for motor vehicles follows: 

litalu’s Tire 


Re quireme nis For 1946 





} 
| 

\ Pir ers| Tubes 

Passenger car 68, 200) 528 Oy 

Prucks and trailer 176,500 | 451, 50 


14, 700 170. Thu 





TIRE-CONSERVATION MEASURE REMOVED 
MEXxIco 


The Mexican Government, by Presi- 
dential decree signed August 20, 1945 
removed certain restrictions 
passenger automobiles to remain off the 
road 1 day per week, except in the case 
of cars used for essential services, such 
as the fire department, doctors, ambu- 
lances, and taxicabs. The favorable out- 
look for tire production makes possible 
the removing of the restrictions, which 
were instituted as a_ tire-conservation 
measure 


NATURAL-RUEBER ‘TIRFS MORE SATISFAC- 


TORY IN SWEDEN 


Studies made by the bus system of 
Stockholm during 1944 indicate that the 
average life of bus tires manufactured 
of buna rubber was considerably under 
that of tires made from natural rubber 
according to a Swedish trade paper. The 
average life of all German buna rubber 
tires scrapped by the bus company dur- 
ing 1944 was 24,385 kilometers as com- 
pared with an average of more than 4 
times that figure for tires scrapped dur- 
ing 1943, which presumably were manu- 
factured from natural rubbe1 


U. S. COMPANY TO CONSTRUCT FACTORY 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


A United States rubber company in- 
tends to construct a factory at Uiten- 
hage, South Africa, to supply the South 
African market, states the press. The 
company is desirous that production star 
as soon as possible, and an effort is be 
ing made to expedite final arrangements 
for the transfer of the land from the 
Uitenhage municipality to the company 

Land and buildings will be valued a 
approximately $4,000,000. Net sales 0 
products are expected to be about $8,000, 
000 annually. It is estimated that about 
800 persons, mostly European males, wil 
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be employed. The authorized share 
capital of the company, which has been 
incorporated in the Union of South Af- 
rica, is approximately $7,000,000. 

The United States parent company has 
been distributing tires, tubes, and me- 
chanical rubber goods in the Union for 
many years, and since 1936 its products 
have been made in the country under its 
name but by another manufacturing 
concern. 


Special Products 


REGARDING 
U. me 


Paper window shades have practically 
no market in Great Britain at the present 
time. British manufacturers easily meet 
the demands. Inside window shades in 
general, including venetian blinds, have 
q very restricted sale in Great Britain 
because of the increasing popularity of 
cloth draperies which can be drawn 
across the window. 

Dealers suggest that, owing to their 
propensity to buckle and curl] at the edges 
after use and exposure to the sun, paper 
window shades have had little appeal 
outside the very low-price trade. ' The 
bulk of the business in the commodity 
before the war was conducted in the in- 
dustrial areas of Wales, Midlands, and 
the north. 

Aluminum venetian blinds in pastel 
shades, displayed at an exhibition re- 
cently held in London, occasioned consid- 
erable interest, but, until unrestricted 
competitive sales are possible, it can- 
not be ascertained whether these blinds 
will prove of commercial importance. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


SITUATION WINDOW SHADES, 


PROSPECTS FOR INDUSTRY IN THE NETHER- 
LANDS 


The present effective spindleage of the 
Netherlands’ cotton-textile industry is 
estimated at 955,520, which represents 
a loss of 23 percent from the prewar 
total of 1,240,441. About 11 percent was 
completely destroyed, but 12 percent 
(148,920) can be repaired when parts are 
available. There are 21 spinning mills 
in the Netherlands. While assessment 
of war damages has not been completed 
this past summer, 6 were known to have 
suffered severe damage. More than 
two-thirds of the cotton-textile industry 
is located in the extreme eastern part 
of the country. 

The weaving section comprises about 
100 mills, having a total of 50,000 looms; 
about 86 percent are intact and 6 per- 
cent can be repaired within a few 
months. Some of the spinning mills also 
have looms and weave a certain amount 
of cloth. 

In February 1939, according to the 
Netherlands Federation of Master Spin- 
hers, textile operatives numbered 35,133. 

During German occupation, 80 per- 
cent of the industry was closed down, 
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and the remainder operated on a very 
small scale on staple fiber supplied by 
Germany. 

The industry could use about 225,000 
bales of cotton annually, of which United 
States cotton might constitute as much 
as 125,000 bales under present conditions 
of transport and credit, according to 
Netherland trade circles. In prewar 
years the spindles of the Netherlands 
consumed about 220,000 bales (48,000 
tons) of cotton annually, and some 20,000 
tons of yarn had to be imported from 
England, Belgium, and Czechoslovakia. 

In July cotton stocks were nonexistent. 
Shipment was expected from the United 
States of a Government purchase, 
amounting to 10,000 tons, made in 1943, 
and another 25,000-ton contract was con- 
templated. 

The Netherlands Spinners and 
Weavers Association has asked the Gov- 
ernment for imports of 304,000 bales of 
cotton to cover their estimated needs 
for the first year of operation. Even 
considering that 20,000 to 40,000 bales 
will be needed to replace “operating 
stock,” which the Germans stripped 
from the machines, this is considered a 
high estimate for the first year. 

For spinning of waste yarns, the fol- 
lowing have been requested: 1,500 tons 
of linters, 1,500 tons of comber waste or 
card strips, 3,000 tons of fly waste, and 
1,000 tons of sweeping waste. About 
11,000 tons of yarn have been requested 
for knitting, weaving, and for making 
hosiery. 

Practically none of the mills were in 
operation during the past summer, and 
it was expected that several months 
would elapse before consumption would 
reach the prewar monthly average of 
18,000 bales. 


W ool and Products 


IRAQ Exports TO U. S. 


In June 1945, Iraq exported 623,602 
pounds of wool, valued at $253,519, to the 
United States. No exports of this com- 
modity went to the United States in June 
1944. 


WOOLEN MILL ESTABLISHED, 
FOUNDLAND 


NEw- 


Among a number of small manufac- 
turing companies established in New- 
foundland during the war is one woolen 
mill. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
CULTIVATION OF FLAX, NEW ZEALAND 


Flax will be grown on approximately 
8.510 acres in New Zealand during the 
1945-46 season. This represents a re- 
duction of nearly 33 percent from the 
12,599 acres sown in 1944-45. But be- 
cause of unfavorable weather conditions 
in certain sections last season—result- 
ing in a generally poorer quality of 
straw—the yield from only 8,414 acres, 
or approximately 17,182 long tons, was 
accepted by the factories for processing. 
Thus, although acreage will be less this 
year, net production is expected to be 
about equal to that of the past year (ap- 
proximately 17,020 tons). The probable 
fiber yield from this amount of straw is 
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estimated as follows: Line, 1,200 long 
tons; tow, 600 tons; seed 1,800 tons; 
meal, 1,050 tons; upholstery tow, 200 
tons. 

Now that the end of the European war 
has brought about a substantial reduc- 
tion in United Kingdom requirements of 
flax fiber, production in subsequent years 
in all probability will be tapered off. 
Stocks, which on March $31, 1945, 
amounted to 4,621 tons of processed fiber 
and 17,183 tons of straw, are expected to 
total 4,000 tons of fiber and 17,804 tons 
of straw by the corresponding date in 
1946. 

Phormium tenaz, known as New Zea- 
land flax, is cultivated more intensely 
than the regular linen flax, and in 1944 
approximately 20,300 acres were planted 
to it. Production of this fiber, which is 
used almost entirely in the domestic 
manufacture of ropes, lashings, and 
wool packs, was estimated at 5,697 long 
tons in 1944 (4,796 tons of fiber, 775 tons 
of tow, and 126 tons of stripper slips) 
and 5,300 tons in 1945 (4,500 tons of 
fiber, 700 tons of tow and 100 tons of 
stripper slips). Consumption averaged 
5,000 tons yearly. Stocks on March 31, 
1945, totaled 11,000 tons of fiber and 400 
tons of tow. 


ITALIAN HEMP SITUATION 


Italy’s 1945 hemp crop, according to 
latest available unofficial estimates, will 
be from 40 to 50 percent smaller than 
that of 1944 (600,000 metric quintals) 
which was only a little more than half 
the size of the more normal harvests 
during the 5-year period 1936-40. Other 
sources state that on the basis of field in- 
vestigations, principally in southern 
Italy, 500,000 quintals instead of 360,000 
would more closely approximate the 
harvest. 

On the other hand, hemp plants this 
year are said to be poor and small from 
the standpoint of both diameter and 
height as a result of abnormally early 
flowering, coupled with drought condi- 
tions and lack of proper fertilizers. 


FIBER PRODUCTION IN PALESTINE 


The growing of hemp, sisal, flax, and 
ramie, even though on a small scale, is 
an important advance in the agricul- 
tural development of Palestine, states a 
foreign publication. Approximately 45 
acres in northern Palestine are being de- 
voted to hemp cultivation and 1,700 
acres are said to be under flax. Sisal 
and ramie cultivation are still limited, 
but the results of experiments over the 
past few years have been encouraging. 
All fibers are reported to be of good color 
and texture and to possess satisfactory 
resistance qualities. 


RENEWED ACTIVITY ON ABACA PLANTA- 
TIONS, PHILIPP™'NE ISLANDS 


There has been no regular stripping 
of abaca since the middle of 1944 in the 
Davao area of the Philippines and the 
initial stripping is expected to give a large 
yield of fiber. The 1946 yield, however, 
will still be only about 60 percent of nor- 
mal, according to observers, whereas that 
of 1947 should amount to 75 percent. Al- 
though only about 2,000 hect&res of the 

(Continued on p. 45) 
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German Economy 
Today Presents 
Acute Problems 


(Continued from p. 7) 


from the British or French Zones and the 
importation of phosphate rock. In the 
past phosphate fertilizer has been pro- 
duced in Germany from slags to the ex- 
tent of meeting one-third of Germany’s 
requirements. 

Owing to the imminent exhaustion and 
nonreplacement of phosphate stocks 
from these slags, consideration must be 
given to the importation of some 500,000 
tons of North African phosphate rock for 
use in the Western Zones during the next 
12 months. 


Soap: Little Turned Out 


Production of soap during July 
amounted to less than 900 tons or an 
average of about 142 ounces per person 
in the U. S. Zone. Lack of synthetic 
fatty acids, formerly produced as a by- 
product of synthetic gasoline, has caused 
the curtailment of soap production. 
Foreseeable soap production is less than 
one-third of estimated requirements. 


Pharmaceuticals 


A considerable number of pharmaceu- 
tical products are in limited production 
Some 7.5 tons of such products are esti- 
mated to have been produced in the U. S. 
Zone in July. 


Building Materials 


Production of building materials is 
being given a high priority to meet mili- 
tary construction requirements and 
housing-repair needs. Basic materials 
for the production of building materials 
exist in fairly adequate quantities in the 
U. S. Zone. The coal shortage is the 
principal limiting factor in the produc- 
tion of building materials, especially ce- 
ment, glass, and roofing paper. The fol- 
lowing table shows building materials 
plants reported as producing: 





Product ants || Monthly outpt 
Lumber (sawmills 18,603 ,00( 
Cement 11 | 27,084 tons 
Plywood 2 | 189,138 sq. ft 
Nails 3 | 372 tons. 
Paint 4 | 47 tons. 
Tar and asphalt 7 | 1,405t 
Roofing paper 2 | 316,456 sq 
Tar paper 4 | 27,954 sq 
Brick s 599,000 
Roof tiles 5 | 227,000. 





A glass factory at Weiden with an 
output of 15,000 square meters per month 
was activated in August. Also in pros- 
pect is the activation of two other glass 
plants with a combined production of 
6,000 square meters per month. 


Consumer Goods: Coal a Factor 


Several hundred plants are currently 
engaged in a limited production of con- 
sumer goods, the continued operation of 
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U. S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 


} 


rc 


(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
October 15, 1945) 


The Foreign Economic Administration 
has issued the following Current Export 
Bulletin: 


No. 660—Current Export Blletin No. 283, 
October 15, 1945 


I. Elimination of Government Exemption 
Permits for New Commercial Vehicles fcr 
Export 


A. Government Exemption Permits, form 
ODT-—718, are no longer required for the re- 
lease of new commercial motor vehicles pro- 
duced for export. Accordingly, Government 
Exemption Permit applications need no 
longer accompany export license applications 
for new commercial motor vehicles 

New commercial motor vehicles include the 
following, as specified in General Order 44 A 
by the Office of Defense Transportation 
“trucks, truck chassis, trucK-tractors, off- 
the-highway motor vehicles and full-trailers 
and semi-trailers having a load-carrying ca- 
pacity of 10,000 pounds or more, bus chassis 
carry-all suburbans edan deliveries, and 
cab pick-ups; but does not include station 
wagons, utility sedans, coupes fitted with 
pick-up boxes, ambulances, hearses, taxicabs 
and integral type buses 

B. In view of the above action, producers 
and dealers will now release new commercial 
motor vehicles produced for export upon 
presentation of a validated export license 
covering such vehicles 

C. Applicants for SP (special project) li- 
censés should continue to indicate on each 
application the number of new commercial 
motor vehicles required for the project to- 
gether with the same information previously 
required on the form FEA 305. However, be- 
cause of the elimination of the Government 
Exemption Permit, the Foreign Economic 
Administration will amend the application 
reducing the new commercial motor vehicles 
to the number currently available for the 
particular project From time to time, the 
holder of the SP license may request amend- 
ments for the trucks originally specified on 
the application in accordance with the es- 
tablished procedure, indicating type and 
make of the vehicle. This procedure does 
not apply to exportation of used commercial 
motor vehicles 


D. Current Export Bulletin No. 252, subject 
I, dated June 22, 1945 (Announcement 629 
in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for June 30) 
and form FEA 43, Application for Distribu- 
tion Schedule for New 1945 Highway-type 
Trucks, Bus Chassis, and Truck-tractors to 
Group K, are amended accordingly 


_application for priority assistance 


Il. Revision of Group A Procedure 

A. Effective immediately, the Foreign Eeo. 
nomic Administration announces the revi- 
sion of Group A procedure, as set forth in 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, page 
184, Section II, part 8, title A, to effect the 
following changes: 

1. The elimination of the Sextuplicate 
copy of the export license application (form 
FEA 419) covering shipments to Procedural 
Group A destinations; and 

2. The elimination of the requirement to 
enter the country symbol in addition to the 
country of destination in answer to question 
3 of the license application 

Accordingly, in submitting export license 
applications covering shipments to Proce. 
dural Group A destinations, exporters need 
not submit a sextuplicate copy nor include 
the country symbol in answer to question 3 
of the application (Country of Destination) 

B. Exporters are reminded that release 
certificates issued by foreign governments 
(e. g.. BSC-1, SCA-2, etc.) are not valid after 
September 30, 1945. Unshipped balances as 
of October 1. 1945, under any such release 
certificate will require a new export license 
(form FEA 419) to effect exportation, if the 
commodity requires an individual license (see 
Current Export Bulletin No. 276, dated Sep- 
tember 10, 1945, Current Export Bulletin No 
278, dated September 13, 1945, and Current 
Export Bulletin No. 281, dated October 1 
1945, for positive list of commodities requiring 
individual licenses) 

C. Comprehensive Export Schedule No, 18 
page 148, part 2, item 31 (b); page 184, part 8 
title A; page 203, part 13, title B, item 2, and 
title C, subparagraph (5); page 204, title D 
subparagraph (4), and title E, item 2 (a) and 
(b), is amended accordingly 


III. Revised Priority Assistar 
Exports to Foreign Armiec Navies, 
Forces 
Effective immediately, WPB-542 applica- 

tions shall no longer be submitted for prior- 

ity assistance for materials to be exported for 
the use of foreign armies, navies, and air 
forces. Applications for CC ratings for ma- 
terials for these uses shall be fled with the 

Foreign Economic Administration on appfo- 

priate forms in accordance with the proce- 

dures set forth in subjects I of Current Ex- 
port Bulletins Nos. 275 and 280. (Announce- 
ments 652 and 657 FOREIGN COMMERCE 

WEEKLY for September 15 and October 6, re- 

spectively.) The validity of MM ratings here- 

tofore assigned on form WPB-542 for such 
exports is unaffected by this announcement 

Under the revised procedures, the signa- 
ture of a representative of the interested for- 
eign government is no longer required on the 

Compre- 

hensive Export Schedule No. 18 is amended 

by the deletion of title E, items 1 and 2, page 
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‘e Procedure for 
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most of these plants being dependent 
upon the reestablishment of the flow of 
coal and other materials. About 30 per- 
cent of the textile mills in the U. S. Zone 
are in operation at an average of about 
40 percent of capacity. Stocks of fibers 
on hand are sufficient for only 3 or 4 
months’ operation at these rates, and, if 
operation is to be continued, it will be 
necessary to import cotton or to reac- 
tivate the production of synthetic fibers. 

Reactivation of synthetic-fiber pro- 
duction presents major problems in that 


5 to 8 tons of coal and large quantities 
of chemicals are consumed in the pro- 
duction and processing of each ton of 
fiber. 

Other Commodities 


Some 25 plants are reported to be pro- 
ducing leather and leather goods in the 
U.S. Zone. These plants can operate at 
present rates for possibly another 60 
days by utilizing both stocks on hand 
and the present limited production of 
hides and tanning materials. 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


Nore.—Averages art based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 
with the follow exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
gourdes to a dk llar 


re 
i 





Average rate Latest available quotation 








Approxi- 
Country Unit quoted I ype of exchange June mate 
1943 (an- 1944 (an- 1945 Rate equiva- Date 
nual nual) (month- = lent in 
ly U.S. 
currency 
venting Paper peso Official A }. 73 3. 73 3.73 3.73 $0. 2681 July 31,1945 
— Official B 1. 23 23 423) 4.23 ‘2364 Do. 
Bid 4.04 4.94 4.94 4. 94 2024 Do. 
Free market 4.06 4.03 4.03 4.03 . 2481 Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42.91 42.42 42.42 | 42.42 .0236 | Aug. 8, 1945 
Curb 45.42 51. 80 56.50 | 60.00 . 0167 Do. 
Brazil Cruzeir Oflicial 16. 50 16. 50 16.50 | 16.50 .0606 | June 30,1945 
Free market 19. 63 19. 57 9. 50 19. 50 0513 Do. 
Special free market 2”. 43 20. 20 20 00 20. 00 0500 Do. 
Chile | Special ) 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 .0516 | Aug. 31,1945 
Export draft 25. 00 25,00 25. 00 25.00 0400 Do. 
Free market 32. 37 31, 85 32. 54 32. 02 . 0312 Do. 
“ne = 31.00 31.00 1. 00 31.00 0323 Do. 
Colombia Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 1.75 1. 746 . 5727 | June 30,1945 
jank of Republic 1. 76 1. 76 | 1. 76 1.755 5698 Do 
Curb 1. 76 1.7 1.82 1.815 5510 Do. 
Costa Rica.) ¢ Uncontrolled it 5. 66 f 5. 67 1764 Do. 
’ ( trolled 62 5. 62 5 62 5. 62 1779 Do 
Coba ia Free 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1 0000 July 31, 1945 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank licial 14. 10 14.06 13.77 ($13. 77 0726 | Sept. 14, 1945 
Honduras .| Lempira Official 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 4902 | July 31,1945 
Mexico P Fre 1s 4.85 4.85 4.85 2062 Ly 
Nicaragua. Cordoba Official 00 5.00 5.00 5. 00 2000 | Sept 1, 1945 
Curb 16 5. 72 7.25 6.03 . 1658 Do 
Paraguay Paper po Official 29 0) ° 
(juarani do ». 10 3.11 3.12 3. 12 S208 Sept. 7, 1945 
Peru F ree 6. 50 6. 530 6. 50 6. 50 14538 Aug. 15, 1945 
Salvador ( n | 2. 50 2.0 2.) 2. 1000 » July 31,1945 
Uruguay I Controlled 1. #0 1. 90 1. 90 1, ® 5203 Do. 
Free 1.9) 1. 90 1.90 1. 90 . 5263 Do 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3 3. 35 . 35 3. 35 2985 Aug. 31, 1945 
Free ; s 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do 
Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the lr Since November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 
? Disponibillida proprias (pr ite fund 
+ New currency ! 1 1a N 8, 194 Paraguayan central bank establishes a “legal rate’ from which 
buying and ! il by 1 percent Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 


n buying and selling rate f 3.059 and 3.121, respectively 





1S 4 I tral bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
I t! ne time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted in 
I i J l l 11 vi 
NoTE.—S \ ve eqi ind agricultural machinery imported from the United States 





The U. S. Zone contains no synthetic- 
rubber plants. Five of the 98 rubber- 
processing plants are reported as op- 
erating primarily on the retreading of rotel U. 8. Zone cane: 
tires. sith 


ity in kilowatts 
Public Unilities 


The following table shows the sources 
of energy in the U.S. Zone: 





No heavy electrical-equipment plants 


in the U. S. Zone are reported as re- Potal *» 65, OOO 1, 247, 000 
activated. Hard coal 1. 205, 000 1%), 000 

In general, adequate supplies of elec- Brown coal . 323, OOO 195, 000 
tricity are available throughout the U. S. a oo ha : on ons oe ane 


Zone for both military use and for essen- 
tial civilian needs such as water and 
sewage pumping, food processing, hos- In restoring the integration of the 
pitals and residential lighting. Indus- electric systems in the Western Zones, 
trial plants authorized to operate are be- first priority is being given to the hydro- 
ing furnished with power. Field reports electric power produced in the South, 
indicate that 1,247,000 kilowatts. or 47 and, second, to power from brown-coal 
percent, of the installed generating ca- burning plants adjacent to mines in the 
pacity of 2,665,000 kilowatts are in op- Cologne area. When further repairs to 
erating condition. However, lack of the interconnecting system have been 
coal, damage to electric lines, insufficient made and a fairly complete interchange 
transformer capacity and similar factors of power has been achieved the transport 
prevent the full use of this generating of hard coal for power generation will 
capacity, have been reduced to a minimum. 
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By reason of lack of coal only a few gas 
plants are operating in the U. S. Zone. 
Repairs are proceeding, however, on gas 
plants and distribution systems. 

Practically all localities in the U. S. 
Zone are supplied with water, although 
many of the systems are contaminated 
in consequence of damage to the systems. 
Generally, sewage systems are operating 
although sewer lines are disrupted in 
places in the larger cities. Lack of ce- 
ment is delaying permanent repairs. 
In some cities treatment plants are not 
operating because of damage to plant or 
mains, and raw sewage is being dis- 
charged into streams. 


Toward Restored Transport 


In the field of transportation the resto- 
ration of vital rail routes and the open- 
ing of the inland waterways to traffic 
have been the principal concern of Mili- 
tary Government to date. As of the end 
of July, 78 percent of the total rail track- 
age in the U. S. Zone was in operable 
condition, and 94 percent of the esti- 
mated labor requirements had been met. 
There appears to be ample rolling stock, 
including locomotives, to meet present 
requirements in the U. S. Zone. A com- 
plete German organization is being es- 
tablished for the operation of the rail- 
ways in the U. S. Zone. 

The principal rail movements have 
been military traffic and displaced per- 
sons. Little has been done toward re- 
storing scheduled passenger or freight 
service for civilian use, and this will con- 
stitute a serious problem upon the re- 
vival of industry. 

Railway finances are unsatisfactory. 
July revenues are estimated at only 10,- 
000,000 marks as compared with esti- 
mated expenses of 90,000,000 marks. At 
present no remuneration is made for the 
movement of military traffic, and the 
question of crediting the railways for 
the movement of military traffic is un- 
der consideration. | 

Satisfactory progress is being made 
toward the restoration of the German 
inland waterways system. It had been 
anticipated that navigation would be re- 
stored on the Rhine by the first of Sep- 
tember. The Rhine in the U. S. Zone 
is already open for traffic, but it was now 
reported that parts of the Rhine in the- 
British zone might not be cleared prior 
to October 1. Of the total barges in the 
U. S. Zone, 393 are serviceable, 577 are 
afloat and salvageable, and 754 have 
been sunk. Of a total of 170 tugs, 61 
are serviceable, 55 afloat and salvage- 
able, and 64 sunk. Tonnage moving in- 
to the Bremen Enclave is now being dis- 
charged at a rate of approximately 8,000 
tons per day. 

Road transport has been confined to 
local movements except in cases of ex- 
tremely urgent reasons for long-haul 
movements. A census is being made of 
road vehicles by categories, of stocks of 
spare parts, and of motor fuels within 
the U. S. Zone. All captured or other 
German military or civilian vehicles in 
excess Of military requirements are being 
released to the nearest Landrat or Ober- 
burgermeister for transport,of food and 
essential agricultural supplies. 
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Utilization of military transport has 
been authorized where necessary for 
moving food, coal needed for food proc- 
essing, and other vital needs. 


Food a Grave Problem 


The food situation throughout West- 
ern Germany is perhaps the most se- 
rious problem of the occupation. The 
average food consumption in the West- 
ern Zones is now about one-third below 
the generally accepted subsistence level 
of 2,000 calories per day per person. Al- 
though the harvests in the Western 
Zones are good, these zones are food-defi- 
cit areas to the extent that food must 
be imported if starvation conditions and 
a general break-down of health are to be 
avoided. The emergency issue of im- 
ported wheat was authorized during July 
for use in the Ruhr, partly for the pur- 
pose of supplementing coal miners’ ra- 
tions. Authorization has been given to 
raise the caloric value of rationed food 
consumed by miners to 3,000 per day for 
surface workers and 3,400 for under- 
ground workers. 

Approximately 90 percent of areas 
normally sown in the U. S. Zone were 
planted to crops last fall and last spring. 
Growing crops were in good condition 
during July, and harvesting of winter 
wheat, rye, and barley was 90 percent 
completed by the end of the month. The 
current potato crop in the U.S. Zone was 
estimated at approximately 7,000,000 
tons, or 80 percent of the 1939 crop. 
After deducting for seed, waste, animal 
feeding, and industrial use, only some 40 
percent of the potato crop will be avail- 
able for human consumption, and it is 
unlikely that there will be any potatoes 
available for export from the U. S. 
Zone. 

Estimated food stocks on hand in the 
U.S. and French Zones as of June 1, 1945. 
totaled 688,300 metric tons comprising 
343,200 tons of bread grain, 317,900 tons 
of potatoes, 13,900 tons of sugar, 1.600 
tons of pulses, 7,400 tons of fats and oils. 
and 4,300 tons of cheese. The total food 
stocks in the U. K. Zone on June 1, 1945, 
was estimated at 515,300 metric tons. 


Strict Rationing 


trict control of food rationing is being 
exercised by the reestablished Regional 
Food Offices in the U. S. Zone. Typical 
ration scales in urban regions in the 
Western Zones for the ration period to 
July 22, 1945, provided a range of from 
1,000 to 1,400 calories per day, with an 
estimated average of 1,150. Nonra- 
tioned foods, such as vegetables and 
fruits, currently provide additional food 
approximating perhaps 150 calories per 
day on the average. 

A consumption level of 2,000 calories 
per head per day for the nonfarm popu- 
lation has been tentatively established 
for the purposes of estimating food re- 
quirements for 1945-46. 


Agricultural Plan 


An agricultural production plan for 
Western Germany was prepared during 
July and is now being placed in operation 
in the U.S. Zone. It is proposed to in- 
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crease the potato acreage for 1946 by 24 
percent above that of 1944 and 6 percent 
above the 1937 acreage. For bread 
grains a 12-percent increase over the 
1944 acreage is recommended, the in- 
creased acreage representing about 92 
percent of the 1937 figure. Under this 
plan, the planting of the principal food 
crops is to be increased by 17 percent 
over 1944 and 3 percent over 1937. 

German agricultural technicians have 
prepared estimates of agricultural equip- 
ment and supplies required to accom- 
plish the proposed 1945-46 agricultural 
program tor Western Germany. ‘These 
estimates indicate a need for 1,300,000 
metric tons of fertilizer, 70,000 tons of 
pesticides, 400,000 tons of new farm 
equipment and spare parts, 16,000 trac- 
tors, 31,000 farm wagons, 35,000,000 
sacks, 100,000 tons of Diesel fuel, and 
7,860,000 tons of coal for food processing 
and use on farms. These estimates are 
now being checked. 

There is a critical shortage of nitrogen 
fertilizer, and no phosphates at all, in 
the U.S. Zone. The U.S. Zone produces 
only 14 percent of German potash. Sur- 
veys made at the two potash mines indi- 
cate that the supplies now on hand will 
permit a distribution in this zone approx- 
imately 40 percent of normal; however, 
difficulty in obtaining transportation 
makes it unlikely that the supply of pot- 
ash will be distributed in time for utili- 
zation this fall. 

An investigation of the Reich’s military 
lands is being made with a view to their 
conversion to agricultural use. These 
lands, estimated at 1,000,000 hectares 
(2,500,000 acres) with about one-sixth in 
the U. S. Zone, were acquired by the 
Reich for use as air fields and for other 
military installations. 

The German system of agricultural 
subsidies, designed to promote produc- 
tion and deliveries and, at the same 
time, keep down consumer prices, is be- 
ing continued in the U.S. Zone, the sub- 
Sidies being paid from various public 
funds. Indications are that such funds 
will soon be exhausted, especially after 
the new harvest reaches trade channels. 
The total amount of the subsidies, if the 
system is kept unchanged, will amount to 
1,900,000,000 marks for all of Germany 
in 1945-46. 


Agreement on Food Supplies 


It has been agreed that from July 15 
through August 15 the food supply for 
Berlin is to be from the resources of the 
Soviet, United States, and British Com- 
mands in proportion to the number of 
people in each occupational zone of the 
city and in accordance with the existing 
ration scale. The agreement includes ar- 
rangements for exchange rates of food, 
receipts of food, and designated points of 
delivery. The distribution and ration- 
ing of food is to be by the German Cen- 
tral Food Office under the supervision 
of the Kommendatura. 

The food commitments on the part of 
the United States and United Kingdom 
for the period July 15 to August 15 are 
for 41,205 metric tons to provide a ra- 
tion scale of 1,500 calories per capita 
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daily and for 4,954 tons toward accumy- 
lating a 150-day reserve. 


Internal Trade 


The German local organizations for 
control of prices, rationing, licensing, 
and distribution have been established 
in most localities, under Military Goy- 
ernment control, after de-Nazification 
of increasing thoroughness. Price-con- 
trol offices numbering 282 and rationing 
offices numbering 273 have been set up 
in the U. S. Zone. The price structure 
has, so far, been well maintained. Black 
markets are not developing significantly, 
One that grew up in Stuttgart has 
been speedily crushed. Efforts are be- 
ing made to control a similar market in 
Berlin which, being at the juncture of 
the three national sectors, is difficult to 
police effectively Effective measures 
have been taken to restrain U. S. troops 
from taking part in this activity. 

Inflationary pressure is growing, 
Dwindling stocks of food and goods com- 
bined with currency expansion produce 
a severe strain. The Germans used sub- 
sidies for food and many commodities to 
fortify the price structure as well as for 
war-making purposes. These subsidies 
impose a serious burden on the Land 
budgets. Studies are being made of the 
problem of balancing these forces. A 
German organization to supply neces- 
sary statistical information is being es- 
tablished. 

Local, interzonal, and export trade 
are practically at a standstill, largely 
for lack of transport, communications, 
and fuel. Measures to permit its re- 
vival under zonal and four-party con- 
trol are being taken. Local and handi- 
craft industries which do not require 
coal or scarce commodities are reviving, 
with approval of Military Government. 


Exports and Imports 


German foreign trade is still a trickle, 
but exports must be expanded, particu- 
larly in coal, to create exchange to pay 
for food and other necessities that will 
have to be imported This, under the 
Potsdam Agreement, calls for four-party 
action. The U.S. elements of the Coun- 
cil are. as business of first priority, pro- 
posing machinery for export-import 
control The reestablishment of such 
trade is also essential to portions of Ger- 
man industry which are required for 
legitimate purposes 


Financial Institutions 


In the U. S. Zone all Reichsbank 
branches and practically all other banks 
are open. The handicap of lack of com- 
munications has been overcome by 4 
courier system which permits the re- 
sumption of the Giro system of clear- 
ances locally. Liquidity of the banks 
has improved. In four out of five Ba- 
varian ‘districts cash currently is 8.37 
percent of unblocked accounts, com- 
pared with a peacetime average under l 
percent; however, in the present dis- 
torted economy these figures are not sig- 
nificant of stability. Commercial busl- 
ness is negligible. The credit neces- 
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sary to move crops, however, appears to 
pe available. 

In Berlin the Reichsbank and all pri- 
yately owned banks were closed before 
y. §. entry into the city and are still 
closed. Commercial and savings re- 
quirements are served by municipally 
owned banks, operating on the basis of 
new deposits with personnel reduced 
from 7,000 to 100. Small loans are au- 
thorized. 


Public Finance 


Current collection of taxes is running 
much below last year. In unbombed 
cities like Heidelberg collection is about 
45 percent of 1945 totals, but in dam- 
aged industrial centers where business is 
stagnant it is much lower—in Frankfurt 
about 15 percent and Stuttgart 8 per- 
cent. In country districts it is higher; 
and for Bavaria as a whole it may run 
30 percent to 35 percent. Taxes were 
formerly for the most part collected lo- 
cally and remitted through the Land 
to the Reich, which returned as little as 
10 percent for local use; all receipts are 
now retained by the Land. 

Municipal and provincial expenses ex- 
ceed receipts by large amounts. Defi- 
cits are met from funds on hand, or 
by borrowing from banks. Budgets are 
in preparation in Land, Bavaria, and in 
leading centers. Increased taxes are be- 
ing studied by local authorities. No 
American proposals have yet been pre- 
sented for central banking and currency 
controls, central taxation, or customs 
matters. As the Potsdam Agreement di- 
rects consideration of such matters on 
the basis of common economic policies 
for Germany as a whole, early consid- 
eration must be given to such matters by 
the Control Council. 

Likewise American plans concerning 
the servicing of the Reich public debt 
have not been presented. As banks, in- 
surance and other companies hold much 
of this debt, this problem has far-reach- 
ing implications. 

According to German estimates, total 
Reich currency in circulation approxi- 
mates 7342 milliards of reichsmarks. 
This is several times the prewar figure. 
Inflationary implications are obvious, 
and this situation is being closely 
watched. 


Blocked Bank Accounts 


While complete statistics are not yet 
available, reports from about 1,000 banks 
in the U. S. Zone, Eastern Division, as of 
May 31, 1945, show unblocked accounts 
of approximately 5,500,000,000 reichs- 
marks and blocked accounts of 3,600,- 
000,000 reichsmarks. 


External-Assets Probes 


Further examination of data seized 
has produced much information about 
the external assets and connections of I. 
G. Farbenindustrie, the chemical com- 
bine; Vereinigte Stahlwerke, the steel 
combine; and Metallgesellschaft A. G.., 
the industrial-metals combine. These 
concerns were used to further German 
strategic interests and to cloak their es- 
Pionage and other foreign activities. 
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Data are being put in the hands of ap- 
propriate interested authorities in the 
United States. 


I. G. Farbenindustrie 


The important part played by I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G. in the German war 
machine called for special consideration 
of means for its control. Not only was 
it a medium of economic aggression in 
the international sphere but also a po- 
tent and monopolistic cartel for the cen- 
tralization of the German chemical in- 
dustry and many allied activities. It 
was decided to seize the central offices 
and all its properties in the U.S. Zone in 
order to prevent any destruction of rec- 
ords or other passive or hidden resist- 
ance to the occupation and ultimately 
to destroy the war-making potential 
which it represents. 

The plants and assets of I. G. Farben- 
industrie in the U. S. Zone were seized on 
July 5 and placed under the custody and 
management of a Control Officer with 
Subcontrol Officers at each individual 
plant. Officials coming within the man- 
datory removal category and other indi- 
viduals considered dangerous to the 
carrying out of U. S. policies were dis- 
missed. The only production being per- 
mitted is that allowed under U. S. policy, 
such as medical and sanitation supplies, 
soap, fertilizer, and insecticides and fun- 
gicides. All research and development 
work was discontinued. 

Data were initially obtained with ref- 
erence to each of the 24 plants in the 
U. S. Zone as to principal products, ex- 
tent of war damage, percent of previous 
capacity presently operating, normal 
labor requirements, present number of 
employees and amount of cash on hand. 
The products normally manufactured 
covered a wide range of chemical prod- 
ucts. War damage ranged from com- 
plete destruction of a plant to no dam- 
age whatever. Although present em- 
ployees numbered 9,148 as compared 
with wartime personnel of 29,130, a sub- 
stantial number of the present em- 
ployees were maintaining and caring for 
plant, and the degree of operation is 
substantially less than a comparison of 
these two figures would indicate. 
Reichsmarks on hand or in banks 
amounted to 166,841,285. These figures 
are for plants in the U. S. Zone only. 

Plant valuations as shown by balance 
sheets are distributed by zones as fol- 
lows: U. S., 188,000000 reichsmarks;: 
U. K., 221,000,000 reichsmarks: French, 
388 000,000 reichsmarks;: U. S. S. R., 
1,129,000,000 reichsmarks. 

A detailed investigation of plant op- 
erations, and of the books and records 
of the I. G. Farbenindustrie, is being 
conducted. 


Property Control 


Some 1,200 properties have been taken 
into custody in the U.S. Zone, including 
properties of citizens of the United Na- 
tions and of neutral countries as well as 
properties of the former German Gov- 
ernment and of the Nazi party. Known 
claims of U. S. citizens to properties 
throughout Germany number approxi- 
mately 1,400, less than one-third of 
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which are reported to be in the U. S. 
Zone. By far the bulk of the U.S. prop- 
erties taken into custody consists of 
residences and apartments. 

Not only the property of the German 
Reich, but also of the Nazi party, its 
agencies and leading members, has been 
declared to be subject to seizure. The 
Property Control Officers were directed 
to assume control of the properties of the 
German Labor Front (Deutsche Arbeits- 
front) in the U. S. Zone, this organiza- 
tion being a part of the Nazi party. The 
Deutsche Arbeitsfront, founded as a 
State labor organization, became, under 
National Socialism, an economic empire 
through political, economic, industrial, 
and labor controls. Properties included 
the People’s Car Factory, a retail food 
organization with 12,000 to 13,000 out- 
lets, a labor bank with seven subsidiaries, 
an insurance group of 10 companies, 36 
industrial and commercial concerns, and 
various real-estate properties. Within 
the U. S. Zone there are approximately 
18 percent of the real estate, one of the 
10 insurance companies, 20 percent of 
the branch banks, 12 manufacturing 
plants, and 1,335 retail food outlets. 

Organized as the agency to buy, sell, 
loan, and hold property belonging to 
enemy individuals and enterprises, the 
Reichskommissar fiir die Verwaltung 
Feindlichen Vermigens was the German 
office which corresponded to the Office of 
Alien Property Custodian in the United 
States. From the records of this office 
lists of properties are now being pre- 
pared. Upon completion these lists will 
be distributed to the Property Control 
Office in the U. S. Zone to assist them in 
the location of the properties. 





Shanghai—After 
Japanese Capitula- 
tion 


(Continued from p. 9) 


the final settlements may take some time, 
particularly as the Japanese had fre- 
quently, during the occupation, moved 
private property from the premises of 
one property owner to those of another. 
During the period of transfer of author- 
ity from Japanese military control to 
Chinese civil government some looting 
reportedly occurred. 

The United States Embassy in Chung- 
king has been assured, by the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs, of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment’s intention to return properties 
formerly belonging to Americans and 
other foreign nationals to their rightful 
owners. As evidence of this intention, 
it is noted that management and opera- 
tion of the Shanghai Electric Power Co. 
were returned immediately to the desig- 
nated American officers of the company 
and, after some negotiation, the Shang- 
hai Telephone Co. was also returned to 
its AMerican owners. 

Steps are being taken to regain posses- 
sion of more than 900 American feature 
films seized by the Japanese from the 
(American) China Film Board of Trade 
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and. virtually kept in storage since 
December 8, 1941. 


How Will Chinese Fare? 


All the evidence appears to indicate 
that the “Old China Hand” can buy his 
“Scotch and soda” in Shanghai today 
even if it does cost him CRB$160,000, 
and that, provided with ample funds of 
United States dollars, he will probably 
fare tolerably well;° but how the Chi- 
nese population of Shanghai may get 
along in the next few months will de- 
pend upon how soon and how effectively 
transport facilities can be reestablished, 
to what extent food and other necessi- 
ties can be brought into the metropolis, 
and how rapidly ‘Shanghai's industries 
can be revitalized. 

Although basic food prices dropped 
considerably, prior to September 12, 
substantial imports will undoubtedly be 
required to sustain this trend, particu- 
larly as the return of large numbers of 
former residents to the liberated areas 
will add pressure on the already scant 
food supply. Although the textile 
shortage has been somewhat relieved, 
the problem of getting the mills going 
and of obtaining raw cotton is becom- 
ing (as already intimated) a matter no 
less urgent than the need of coal and 
other fuels and basic supplies. 


Treaty-Port Era Ended 


Thus, although conditions of scarcity 
and many uncertainties in its economic 
position confront Shanghai’s inhabi- 
tants, those old residents who have had 
the privilege of returning since the Jap- 
anese surrender cannot restrain their 
pleasure in finding the city’s visible 
structure apparently almost unchanged. 

In a deeper sense, however, a far 
greater change has come about through 
the war years than any that could have 
resulted from structural damage or ma- 
terial alteration. The old era of the 
treaty ports, with all their privileges for 
the foreigner who had established him- 
self therein, is gone forever. The 
United Kingdom and the United States 
abandoned their extraterritorial posi- 
tion with China in the treaties of Feb- 
ruary 1943, and without doubt their ex- 
ample will be followed in due course by 
other nations still nominally enjoying 
extraterritorial rights. 





Tunisian Olive Crops 


Tunisian olive orchards have been ad- 
versely affected this season by prolonged 
spring and summer droughts. Prelim- 
inary trade estimates set the expected 
1945-46 yield at between 15,000 and 25,000 
metric tons of olive oil, compared with 
69,000 metric tons produced in 194445 
and an average of 44,150 tons for the 
period 1930-39. 

Since domestic consumption absorbs 
about 30,000 tons annually, it will be 
necessary to import some seed oils- 


5It should be noted that though the open- 
market rate is about Chinese National $1,000 
to US$1.00, the official rate is CN$20 to 
US81.00. 
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Pan-American 
Highway How Far 
Can One Go Now? 


(Continued from p. 11) 


Before the road came through, the 
people of these countries were almost 
completely isolated from each other ex- 
cept for limited commerce by slow and 
generally undependable coastwise boats 
Regular service by the big modern fruit 
steamers, being representative of the 
far-off United States, gave the countries 
no real feeling of contact with their 
next-door neighbors. 


Bettering Local Economies 


Another equally vital advantage of 
the road is the improvement it has 
already made in the internal economies 
of the countries by making possible ex- 
change of food and goods. For ex- 
ample, rice, corn, and beans are the 
three universal basic foods in most 
Latin-American countries. There is 
seldom a year in which floods or 
drought do not ruin a large percentage 
of one of these crops in some part of 
Central America, while probably the 
next-door neighbor has an abundance 
of the same staple. However, before 
the advent of the Highway, cost of pro- 
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duction plus cost of coastwise transpor. 
tation, even for so short a distance as 
300 miles, boosted the price of the com. 
modity far out of reach of the people 
who needed it most. Thus, incredible 
as it seems, when Costa Rica suffereg 
a shortage of rice, the country found it 
cheaper to import from Saigon, Indo- 
china, via Hamburg and the Panama 
Canal, than to get it from Nicaragua 
a stone’s throw away. 

While many of the road's benefits 
are already being realized, many more 
will materialize when the link between 
North and South America is completed. 


Notable Improvements 


The effects of land communication on 
Central-American countries are tremen- 
dous. In Panama, for example, the en. 
tire character of towns along the central] 
highway west of Panama City changed 
The road was responsible for improved 
building construction and_ increased 
public utilities. Small stores and ga- 
rages appeared along the Highway, 

Today, along the Highway south of 
Guatemala City to Asuncion Mita, there 
are electric refrigerators and modern 
plumbing in small village inns, and even 
the poorest house has at least one 
dangling bulb. 

Complete stretches of the road are 
carrying bus traffic for hundreds of miles. 
For the first time, country people can 
reach the city markets quickly with their 
live fowls and garden produce, getting 
better prices. For the first time they 
have money to replace their clay vessels 
with the coveted chinaware sold in the 
stores, and to buy better farming imple- 
ments in the hardware stores. 

Fine cattle raised on the beautiful 
Guanacaste grazing lands in Costa Rica 
can now be hauled to market in a few 
hours, whereas, previously, the long slow 
trip overland resulted in a 20-percent 
loss in weight 

There will be a “market road” for 
pineapples and cashew nuts, for coco- 
nuts and the development of coconut 
oils, and increased quantities of cacao 
The Central-American countries need no 
longer depend on two commercial crops 
as they have in the past when coffee and 
bananas supported their economy. Pass- 
ing through every capital city except 
Tegucigalpa, where a feeder road will tie 
that city into the network, the Highway 
will insure new and increased United 
States trade. 


Tourist Rise Looms 


Finally, the factor that up to the war's 
beginning had seemed a primary one 
must not be overlooked. Now that the 
war is over, the tourist will again take 
to the roads, and the Pan-American 
Highway will have a strong appeal. As 
far back as 1932, when Mexico’s paved 
road ended at Monterrey, 175 miles south 
of the border, 2,000 cars made the trip 
from Laredo every week-end. Multiply 
that number by thousands, and some 
idea of the future motor traffic on the 
Pan-American Highway can be obtained. 
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(Continued from p. 14) 


New York, for a visit of 4 weeks. His mailing 
address while here: Packing Product Co., 
971 Church Street, New York 13, N. Y. His 
itinerary will include Chicago, Bordentown, 
*#- O. Ramson, representing Charles E 
Ramson, Ltd., 140'4 Harbour St., Kingston, 
Jamaica, 1S interested in obtaining agencies 
for foodstuff His arrival is expected Sep- 
tember 25, via Miami, for a visit of 2 months 
His mailing address while here: Kellogg 
Sales Co., 1440 Broadway, New York His 
itinerary will include New York. 

Miguel Dosamantes Rul, Av Madero No 
17, Aguascalientes, Ags., Mexico, is interested 
in farm trucks His arrival was expected 
October 4. 1945, via Laredo, Texas, for a visit 
of 20 days. His mailing address while here: 
¢, San Antony Hotel, San Antonio, Texas. His 
itinerary will include San Antonio 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared ; 

Jaime L. Muldoon, representing Mulbat 
s_ A., 1828 Lopez Cotilla, Guadalajara, Mexico 
is interested in acquiring representation for 
all kinds of household appliances His ar- 
rival was expected the first week of October 
via Laredo, Texas, for a visit of 2 months 
His mailing address while here: c/o Mr. Alan 
H. Crane, 49 W. 12th Street, New York City 
His itinerary will include Milwaukee, Chicago 
Akron, Detroit, Philadelphia, New York City 
and Washington, D. C 

Rafael J. Perez, Morelos é Insurgentes, San 
Luis Potosi, S. L. P., Mexico, is interested in 
women's and children’s outerwear, buttons, 
and machinery. His arrival was expected Oc- 
tober 8, via Laredo, Texas, for a visit of 25 
davs. His mailing address while here: c/o 
Chamber of Commerce, Laredo, Texas. His 
jtinerary will include Chicago, Rochester, 
Minn., and New York City 

Hans Kr. Hygen, Kunstsilkelfabrikken A/S, 
Notodden, Norway, is interested in the pur- 
chase of rayon-yarn manufacturing equip- 
ment. His arrival is expected October 15 
1945, via New York, for a visit of 3 months 
His mailing address while here: c/o Nor- 
wegian Consulate General, 115 Broadway , New 
York City 

Justo Fabio Arosemena, representing Wo- 
mack American Whiskey Co., Box 449, Pan- 
ama, R. P interested in liquors and 
whiskey His arrival Was expected between 
September 20 and 27, via Miami, for a visit 
ofl month. His mailing address while here: 
c/o Panamanian Consul, 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N. Y. His itinerary will include 
New York 

Jack S. Kotschack, Import Manager of AB 
Eskilstuna-Smide, 12 Tunnelgatan, Stock- 
holm, Sweden, is interested in securing 
agency and import connections in behalf of 
the Swedish firm which deals in tron goods 
Sports goods, building materials, household 
goods such as cutlery and kitchenware. His 
arrival was expected the end of September, 
for an indefinite stay His mailing address 
while here: c/o Dept. of Commerce, New York 
Regional Office, 130 West 42nd St., New York 


18,N. Y. His itinerary will include New York, 
Detroit, Chicago, Los Angeles, and San Fran- 
cisco 


Glaes W. Ze hraeus, Managing Director of 
AB. Claude J. Zethraeus, 9-A Hollandaregatan, 
Stockholm, Sweden, is interested in contact- 
ing manufacturers of bookbinding material 
His arrival was expected the early part of 
October, for an indefinite stay. His mailing 
address while here Department of Com- 
merce, New York Regional Office, 130 West 
42nd Street, New York 18,N. Y. His itinerary 
Will include New York, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia. 

Alberto Beer, ‘La Torre,” Calle Colon No. 18, 
Maracaibo, Venezuela, is interested in men’s 
and women's underwear and women’s dresses. 
His arrival was expected October 6, via Miami, 
for a visit of 1 month. His mailing address 
while here: ©. Maxant Button and Supply Co., 
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Chicago, Illinois. His itinerary will include 
New York and Chicago. 

Rodolfo Galban, representing Galban Her- 
manos, Calle Comercio No. 43, Maracaibo, 
Venezuela, is interested in buying tanning 
machinery and Studying improved methods of 
tanning. His arrival was expected October 3, 
via Miami, for a visit of 3 months. His mail- 
ing address while here: “% Hotel Park Central, 
7th Ave. & 55th Street, New York, N. Y. His 
itinerary will include New York, Boston, Pea- 
body, Mass. 

Pavel Klein, representing Agencia Panamer- 
icuna, Compafiia Anonima, Peinero a Pajaro 
74, Caracas, Venezuela, is interested in 
textiles, hardware, construction materials, 
leather, paper, glass, foodstuffs. His arrival 
was expected October 5, 1945, via Miami, for 
a visit of 4 months. His mailing address 
while here: “ Omni Products Corp., 40 East 
34th Street, New York, N. Y. His itinerary 
will include New York City, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Richmond, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 


Export Opportunities 


Falconer Fuel Rectifiers Co., Melbourne, 
Australia, is interested in obtaining informa- 
tion concerning available equipment for the 
production of alcohol from softwood sawdust. 

Establissements Paul Michelet, M. & L. 
Michelet, Successeurs, 60, rue de Merode, 
Brussels, Belgium, is interested in the pur- 
chase of and representation for all types of 
leather (boot and shoe, uppers and soles, 
leather for gloves; fancy leather goods); 
rubber sheets for shoes; rubber soles and 
heels; synthetic leather used for fancy leather 
work, furniture and automobile upholstering; 
cork for shoe soles 

Keyes Supply Company, Ltd., Albert & 
Kent Streets, Ottawa, Canada, is interested 
in the purchase of and representation for 
electric refrigerators. 

Club Regatas “Valparaiso” (Valparaiso 
Boat Racing Club), Valparaiso, Chile, is in- 
terested in purchasing racing shells and de- 
Sires to contact manufacturers of rowing 
equipment 

Sociedad Licorera Zacapaneca (Francisco 
Giron C.), Zacapa, Guatemala, is interested 
in obtaining a small machine for direct dis- 
tillation of alcohol, capacity of 2,000 liters per 
day of 8 working hours; desire to know if 
inStallation of machine is done by the sup- 
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plying firm or by the purchasers, measure- 
ments of the space in which it might be in- 
stalled, and all data concerning its operation. 

Maison Reuter-Heuardt, Grand Rue 22 and 
14, Luxemburg, Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
is interested in purchasing ready-made 
clothing for men and women of all kinds, 
material for clothes, general dry goods; pro- 
fessional clothing (for workers also). 

Fresh Oysters Ltd., Invercargill, New Zea- 
land, is interested in obtaining information 
regarding the process and equipment for 
grinding green oyster shells into fowl grit. 

Edmunds Bros. (Pty.) Ltd., Johannesburg, 
South Africa, are interested in purchase quo- 
tations on radio tubes, fluorescent lamps, 
flashlights, and batteries. 

Cia Industrial y Comercial Americana 
S. R. L., La Paz, Bolivia, is interested in work- 
ing out an arrangement with a manufacturer 
of one of the popular American brands for 
the manufacture of the same kind of ciga- 
rette under the same brand under an agree- 
ment which would provide for the payment 
of a royalty to the American company. 


Import Opportunities 


J. J. O'Dowd, Market Place, Tralee, County 
Kerry, Eire. Product for export: Cured 
mackerel—1,000 barrels annually, 200 pounds 
net each barrel. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Unit has 
recently compiled the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be 
obtained by American firms from the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
The price is $1 a list for each country. 


Dry-Goods Importers and Dealers—Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Electrical Supplies and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Philippine Islands. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Materials Import- 
ers and Dealers—Philippine Islands. 

Leather and Shoe-Findings Importers and 
Dealers—Philippine Islands. 

Paper and Paper-Products Importers and 
Deailers—Philippine Islands. 

Provisions Importers and Dealers—Philip- 
pine Islands. 





Flax Harvest in Sweden 


The flax harvest in Sweden, which 
should suffice this year for about half 
the country’s needs, has been secured 
largely owing to the efforts of Polish 
refugees. 

In the Halland district, where most 
of the flax is grown, rain had flattened 
the crop, making it necessary to harvest 
by hand and requiring a great Geal of 
extra labor. About 400 Polish women 
came to the rescue. 





Canada’s Flax-Straw 
Experiments 


Experiments are being carried on in 
the new flax pilot plant in Prairie, Mani- 
toba, to determine the value of prairie 
flax straw for line fiber, spinning tow 
grades, and finer tow for cigarette paper, 
the British press reports. 

Other studies being made by the plant 
include the possibility of the use of lower 
grades of flax straw for coarse papers, 
building papers, and wallboard. 

The use of the shives for manufactur- 
ing paper or wallboard is algo being con- 
sidered. 
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United States Foreign Trade During August 1945 


The Bureau of the Census has an- 
nounced that total United States exports 
continued to decline in August, with a 
total value of $746,000,000 as compared 
with $883,000,000 in July and a monthly 
average of $1,188,000,000 in 1944. The 
decrease in total exports in August was 
due to a sharp drop in lend-lease exports 
to $414,000,000, 22 percent less than the 
preceding month’s total of $528,000,006 





TABLE 1—Value of United States Exports 


of Merchandise, 


August 1945 


January 1944 Through 








and 56 percent below the 1944 monthly 
average. 

Commercial or non-lend-lease exports 
during August declined to $332,000,000 
in comparison with $354,000,000 for July 
but represented 45 percent of the value 
of total exports in contrast to 40 percent 
for July and a 1944 monthly average of 
21 percent. 

The decrease in the value of total ex- 
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ports in August was accompanied by a 
decline in shipping weight and reflected 
declines in the physical volume of both 
lend-lease and commercial shipments. 
August exports recorded at 15,953,000,000 
pounds were 12 percent below the July 
figure of 18,143,000,000 pounds but were 


approximately the same as the 1944 
monthly average of  15,592,000,000 
pounds. Lend-lease exports accounted 


for only 25 percent of the total August 
shipping weight in contrast to 45 per- 
cent for the first 6 months of 1945 and 
a 1944 monthly average of 42 percent. 

General imports into the United States 
during August advanced slightly to 
$358,000,000 in comparison with $356,- 
000,000 for July and were 10 percent 
higher than the 1944 monthly average of 
$326,000,000. The shipping weight tota] 
at 11,081,000,000 pounds showed a small 
decrease from the July total of 11,276. 
000,000 pounds but represented an 1] 
percent increase over the 1944 monthly 
average of 9,942,000,000 pounds. . 

The August lend-lease figures include 
an increased amount of exports under 
the lend-lease program for which plans 
for repayment were made prior to the 
export shipments being made. Lend- 
lease export figures for months prior to 
August included only a few percent of 
the latter type of transactions 

All of the export figures exclude ship- 
ments to the United States Armed Forces 
abroad. None of the export or import 
figures have been adjusted for changes 
in price level. Summary figures on ex- 
ports and imports are presented in tables 
1, 2, and 3. 
TABLE 3 
I nited 
January 1944 Through 


J alue 
Ntates 


and Shipping Weight of 
Imports of Merchandise, 
twoquast 1945 





Value in thousands of dollar hipping weight in mil- 
Hol f pound August 1045 data preliminary, prior 
y nt} ‘ ‘ ead thr 7 4 rey ts] 

Impor 
for con- 





Valu 
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J 304, 09 
4, 54 

M Rf 57, 372 
! 5 249 
372, 64 
“ 22, 914 

i * O09, 8M 

\ ty 8 208, 464 
54 279, 3f 

‘ j s $31, 500 
4 524, Se 

~ GSU 2 78 

“ 874, 769 

i ' 42 22, 89 

if i Trl ) 42 255 130 
Februa 2h, 4 & 49 331, 3R2 
Marcel 4.79 ) 480 5, 70 
Ay ‘ ) 7 455, 877 
Vi 4) (0). 380 363, 705 
) £80 338, SoS 

1 609 1. 276 345, 629 
August 8.05 1. OS! 353, 729 
NOTE lotals yepresent sum of unrounded figures, 
hence may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts. 


General imports include entries for immediate con- 
umption and entries into customs warehouses d 
? Imports for consumption include entries for immedi- 
ate consumption and withdrawals from bonded customs 
warehouses for consumptior 
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: New Books and | 
Reports 


*The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to business men. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of interest to businessmen 
appearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin, October 7, 1945: 


Copies of this publication which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
for the price of 10 cents each; subscrip- 
tion price, $3.50 annually. The October 
7 issue contains these articles: 


FINANCIAL AND TRADE DISCUSSIONS WITH 
UNITED KINGDOM 


An AMERICAN’S VIEW OF FRANCE. By 
Camden H. McVey 


St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER PROJ- 
ecT. Message from the President to the 
Congress, and Statement by Acting Sec- 
retary Acheson. 


UNITED STATES DELEGATION TO CONFER- 
ENCE ON Foop AND AGRICULTURE. 


REGARDING PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE. 
Statement by the President. 


DISPLACED POPULATIONS IN JAPAN AT THE 
END OF THE WAR. By Jane Perry Clark 
Carey. 


Our OCCUPATION POLICY FOR JAPAN. 


REPORT ON UNRRA SHIPMENTS TO LIB- 
ERATED AREAS. 


ARGENTINE SITUATION. Statement by 
Acting Secretary Acheson. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND 
NORWAY RELATING TO TRANSPORT SERV- 
ICES. 


CONSIDERATION OF EMERGENCY CONTROLS 
ON COFFEE. 


DIScUSSIONS WITH 
TRANSPORT AGREEMENT. 


MEXICO ON AIR 


COMPENSATION FOR PETROLEUM PROPER- 
TIES EXPROPRIATED IN MEXICO. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR HOUSING AMERICANS 
IN Paris. 


Other Publications 


GEOGRAPHY OF AN AR AGE. E. G. R. 
Taylor. 1945. 55 pp. Price, 25 cents. 
The air age has introduced a new scale 
of values in respect to geographical prox- 
imity and accessibility. One of the pre- 
liminaries to a grasp of the new world 
relationships must obviously be a fresh 
study of the globe. This pamphlet deals 
briefly with maps and globes, exempli- 
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fying some of the more significant of 
the changes brought about by the con- 
quest of the air, and touching upon the 
part played by geographical theories and 
ideas in the plans of our enemies for 
world conquest. 


Available from: New York Publications 
Office, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 542 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, 
NM. ¥,; 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 1944. Ar- 
thur P. Whitaker, Editor. 1945.. 283 pp. 
Price, $3.25. Seven contributors record 
the developments in politics and diplo- 
macy, production, labor and social wel- 
fare, cultural relations, and economic 
development and thought south of the 
border. An entire chapter is devoted to 
Canada. 


Available from: Columbia University 
Press, Morningside Heights, New York 
ai, te Ee 


THE Price oF Peace. Sir William Bev- 
eridge. 1945. 160 pp. Price, $2. In this 
book the author takes up the problem 
of international security, so that the 
peace shall be both assured and lasting. 
He says that the repeated experience of 
world war has shown that to be self- 
regarding in international affairs is the 
primrose path to mutual destruction, for 
the strong, the weak, the rich, and the 
poor alike. 

Available from: W. W. Norton & Co., 
Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


RESEARCH AND POSTWAR 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. Volume XXII. 


PLANNING: 
1945. 36 


pp. Price, $l. This is an additional vol- 
ume, giving information on studies in 
postwar construction. 

Available from: United Nations In- 
formation Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y. 
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estimated 55,000 hectares of abaca plan- 
tations have been destroyed in that dis- 
trict, it is expected that a considerable 
amount of new planting will be required. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


EIRE’S TOBACCO INDUSTRY 


The output of the tobacco industry of 
Eire included 6,849,928 pounds of ciga- 
rettes in 1944 as against 6,659,270 pounds 
in 1943; 3,212,887 pounds of other man- 
ufactured tobacco compared with 3,115,- 
220 pounds; and 179,547 pounds of snuff 
against 180,525. Materials used by the 
industry in manufacture included 9,594,- 
647 pounds of leaf tobacco in 1944, a 
slight increase over the 9,324,226 pounds 
in 1943, and 2,478 hundredweight of 
cigarette paper in 1944, compared with 
2,383 hundredweight in 1943. 





Industries for Egypt? 


That Egypt would be a good point of 
distribution for the entire Middle East 
and therefore a good area for the loca- 
tion of a number of branch factories of 
United States manufacturing industries 
is the opinion of Egyptian observers. 

Industries in which they are partic- 
ularly interested include the manufac- 
ture of small agricultural implements, 
tractors, Diesel engines (both large and 
small), plastics, and rayon. 
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Expenditures were reduced by approxi- 
mately 1,100,000,000 pesos from a total 
of 3,550,000,000 pesos approved as of 
May 7, 1945. Even with such reductions, 
however, a record outlay of 2,439,000,000 
pesos is contemplated. 

The revised budget provides for sharp 
reductions in military expenditures. 
Such expenses to be covered by ordinary 
revenues were reduced from 528,000,000 
pesos to 455,500,000, whereas those to be 
financed by bond issues were reduced 
from the huge sum of 1,212,000,000 to 
501,900,000 pesos. 

Ordinary revenues for the full year are 
estimated at 1,370,300,000 pesos. Thus, 
a deficit of approximately 207,000,000 
pesos is estimated in ordinary opera- 
tions. Under the revised budget, the 
public debt will be increased by 862,000,- 
000 pesos; and if the deficit in ordinary 
operations is covered from the proceeds 
of bond issues, the increase will be more 
than 1,000,000,000 pesos. 

An initial amount of 100,000,000 pesos 
of National Savings Bonds was offered 
for public subscription beginning Sep- 
tember 1. The Minister of Finance an- 
nounced that by September 14 more than 
50.000,000 pesos of the new National 
Savings Bonds had been subscribed. He 
considers this amount satisfactory in- 
asmuch as the bond is not common in 
the Argentine financial market and rep- 
resents a totally new method of saving; 
in financial circles, however, the loan is 
considered unsuccessful, particularly 
when it is considered that savings ac- 
counts throughout the country amount 
to more than 3,000,000,000 pesos. The 
subscription period, originally from 
September 1 to 15, was extended to the 
end of September. 

Transactions on the Stock Exchange 
were in reduced volume during August, 
totaling 227,400,000 pesos, as compared 
with 275,100,000 pesos in July. Of the 
total, 122,000,000 pesos were accounted 
for by industrial securities. Although 
as a result of political tension, transac- 
tions on the official bond market were re- 
duced, prices remained fairly steady. The 
turn-over in shares also decreased in 
volume, but prices maintained their peak 
levels. 

The dollar rate in the free market re- 
mained practically without change. 
The abolition of the preferential export 
exchange rate of 3.9801 pesos to the dol- 
lar on a limited list of commodities 
which was to become effective as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1946, was postponed for a period 
of 6 months. 

Other Government decrees included a 
law establishing new maximum prices 
for essential foodstuffs, until November 
30, 1945, and textiles and clothing for 
domestic consumption, until December 
31,1945. The decree permits a consider- 
able rise in prices on many items and 
appears to be a reversal of the Govern- 
ment’s recent policy. A decree dated 
September 14, temporarily prohibits ex- 
ports of wheat flour to insure adequate 
supplies for domestic requirements. 
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Uruguay 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Montevideo) 


September in Uruguay was marked by 
increasing social unrest as a consequence 
of the rising cost of living, and author- 
ities and business circles were concerned 
about recurring Strikes. 

A strike of streetcar workers early in 
the month was temporarily settled when 
the government power monopoly granted 
a reduction in the cost of electricity, 
thereby compensating the street-railway 
company for monetary concessions to its 
workers. On September 20 the U. G. T. 
(Union General de Trabajadores), the 
principal workers’ organization, called a 
general 12-hour strike in protest against 
the rising cost of living, and several other 
strikes of less importance occurred. 

In addition to labor unrest, the coun- 
try suffered an epidemic of grippe, esti- 
mated to have affected 20 percent of the 
population. 

Rainfall during September improved 
pastures and arable lands. The soil re- 
covered its normal moisture, so that 
preparation for the planting of sun- 
flower seed, corn, and peanuts was pos- 
sible. Wheat sowing ended in August, 
but the planting of linseed continued 
It was estimated that the area sown to 
these two crops would equal or exceed 
that of the past year. The allocation 
of fuel for agricultural purposes was in- 
creased in order to counteract the effects 
of the drought and the shortage of ani- 
mal power caused by the lack of forage. 
The country was confronted by the 
threat of an invasion of locusts, which 
have already entered the northwest de- 
partments of Salto and Artigas. The po- 
tato shortage was alleviated somewhat by 
imports from Argentina 

The frigorificos operated on a reduced 
scale. Slaughtering was confined mostly 
to the Frigorifico Nacional for domestic 
consumption. Seasonal causes and the 
fact that livestock had not recovered 
from the effects of the recent drought 
were chiefly responsible for the decline in 
slaughterings. In protest against in- 
creased railroad rates and various gov- 
ernment controls, cattle and sheep pro- 
ducers stopped for 2 days the movement 
of all livestock to the markets 

September sales of wool to the United 
States amounted to 7,766 bales, of which 
6,100 were from the 1945-46 clip. The 
balance of the 194445 clip, sold but un- 
shipped to the United States, was esti- 
mated at approximately 4,000 bales. In 
the northern part of the country shear- 
ing for the new wool season commenced 
in September. 

The shipping situation eased, to the ex- 
tent that sufficient hold space was avail- 
able out of Montevideo. The export bal- 
ance continued through September, but 
it was anticipated that accumulated for- 
eign-exchange holdings would begin to 
be used for importation of much needed 
products. 

The supply situation for materials of 
prime necessity showed improvement 
although the country was still short of 
normal requirements. Domestic produc- 
tion of consumer durable goods remained 
steady, and the construction of new 
buildings continued to increase. Indus- 
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trialization received a further impulse 
through the formation of a large com. 
pany to produce woolen yarn. Woolen 
mills continued to operate at full cag. 
pacity, while cotton mills continued to 
have difficulties in obtaining sufficient 
quality yarns. Tanneries were occupied 
fulfilling foreign orders, but the shoe in. 
dustry was unsettled because of recent 
salary increases imposed by the Wages 
Board. 

Early in September, restrictions on the 
sale and use of iron and steel commogi- 
ties were lifted, and the discontinuance 
of the rationing of automotive trucks was 
under discussion. With the receipt of 
large shipments of tin plate-and terne 
plate, it was expected that the reexporta- 
tion of certain types of merchandise ob- 
tained from the United States would be 
permitted. 

Although a small shipment of crude 
rubber was received during September. 
shortages continued in the tire-manu- 
facturing industry. Miscellaneous in- 
dustrial and sundry rubber goods also 
arrived from the United States and 
Brazil 

In order to alleviate the critical trans- 
portation situation at the time of the 
streetcar strike, the Petroleum Control 
Board authorized private automobile 
ywwners to utilize October gasoline cou- 
pons during September and made extra 
quotas available for taxis. This was ex- 
pected to give rise to a serious shortage 
of gasoline during October unless extra 
supplies were received. The change of 
traffic from the left-hand to the right- 
hand side went into effect on September 
2 without mishap 

The U. T. E. (government power mo- 
nopoly) drastically reduced power rates 
in several interior localities pursuant to 
its policy of rate equalization throughout 
the country. In some cases reductions 
amounted to as much as 40 percent. 

With the transition from winter to 
spring, retail sales showed a seasonal de- 
cline, which was further aggravated by 
the streetcar strike and the epidemic of 
grippe. Stocks of dry goods—both im- 
ported and domestic—were satisfactory 
considering circumstances, and improve- 
ment in sales was expected to take place 
as soon as the weather improved 

There were no important changes in 
the security and commodity markets, al- 
though a tendency was observed toward 
heavier selling of industrial shares in the 
stock exchange, especially those formerly 
favored by the war, with a consequent 
weakening in prices; demand for gov- 
ernment securities remained steady. In 
the commodity exchange, linseed con- 
tinued at a nominal value, there being a 
large surplus with no take1 

Government revenues continued up- 
ward, the most noticeable increase being 
in exchange profits. There were no indi- 
cations, however, that expenditures were 
being reduced. Collections throughout 
the country were reported satisfactory. 
The dollar remained unchanged in the 
“free” market at $1.78 





During the first half of 1945 Peruvian 
motor-vehicle imports included 69 pas- 
senger cars and 289 trucks, all from the 
United States 
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Domestic Commerce 


uritten for 
BUSINESSMEN... 


@ Here is an authoritative monthly periodical written 
in the language of the American businessman. It is one 
of the principal organs of the Department of Commerce 
for disseminating information deemed of importance in 
maintaining a vigorous and dynamic free enterprise system. 
@ Domestic Commerce gives the reader an understanding 
of the progress and changing conditions of industry and 
business of the United States. Its writers are officials of 
this and other Government agencies, and specialists in the 


various subjects covered. 


@ Particular attention is given to developments in the field 


of post-war planning. 


A sample copy will he sent you upon request to the Bureau 


of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


S1.00 per year...from the Superintendent of Documents 


lL. Ss. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE ¢ WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 
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URVEY OF 


CURRENT 
BUSINESS 


THIS AUTHORITATIVE MONTHLY PERIODICAL 
makes easily available to businessmen over 2,200 com- 
prehensive facts about production, stocks, orders, prices, 
sales, shipments, etc.,of the industries of the United States 
by means of text, tables, charts, and index numbers. 





A sample copy will be sent, on request to the % St 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Ks 
Washington, D. C. 


$2.00 per year, from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 





